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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


ANOTHER LAST FRONTIER 


By Duncan AIKMAN 


ERSONS who make a point of sophistication have 
PF comnieed, in these arid years of Coolidgean banalities 

and Dawesian mannerisms, a certain wistfulness for 
the good old times. In spite of the flapper and the news 
from the centers of religious and artistic life in Holly- 
wood, their days lack zest, and they pine for the less 
smoothly efficient epochs of which their somewhat rakish 
history teaches them. 

Not to participate, perhaps, but for the sake of being 
blandly amused spectators at a bigger and better circus 
than our times afford, they would like—or profess they 
would—to see the glories of all departed American 
rowdiness revived in the gusty vigor of youth. The open 
saloon with its ribald folk-staves roared through the 
swinging doors by hairy-chested customers; gamblers 
plying their feverish arts and six-shooter brawls on Main 
Street; the acrid smoke of Jacksonian politics and the 
inebriating fervor of hard-cider-and-Tippecanoe vintage; 
the strutting pomposities which annoyed Mr. Dickens 
and the ostentatious proprieties which allure Mr. Meade 
Minnigerode—all these symptoms, restored in the flesh, 
would be pleasing in their sight. They would like the 
frontier to return, so that, suavely scornful of gods and 
men, suavely devilish with women, they could move 
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through it like eighteenth-century gentlemen. Some of 
them, no doubt, are capable of taking snuff at prize-fights. 

Nevertheless, the sincerity of their longings is to be 
suspected. The last frontier of politics and political man- 
ners has existed before their eyes, and none of the local 
sophisticates has been interested in it or paid to its noisy 
leader, James E. Ferguson, the admiration that is his due. 
Many of those who sigh for the turbulent days of guer- 
rilla politics actually deserted the circus to spend their 
vacations in Yankee and California highbrow colonies. 

Perhaps the true charms and glories of Fergusonism 
have been obscured by the clouds of moral, financial, 
social, and political issues with which the careers of Jim 
and his willing he’. meet have been darkened. Texans 
have let themselves be persuaded that because Ferguson 
government has been shrewdly irresponsible, exultantly 
ill-mannered, and suspect regarding other omissions and 
commissions, it was solely important in respect to cur- 
rent problems of government. They have failed to 
stand aside and, with urbane detachment, view Fergu- 
sonism for what it really is—a slice of Americana cut 
raw from the flank of the almost extinct but still vivid 
and galumphing beast. They do not even yet realize that 
if Jim Ferguson had died fifty years ago, all the Zenith 
Lytton Stracheys would even now be begging their pub- 
lishers for contracts to write snippy biographies of him. 
They have ignored the pointed possibility that in Ver- 
mont and Oregon the sophisticates of 1976 may be pawing 
over his memory to remind themselves sadly that Ameri- 
can politics has lost its zest. 

We were, to be sure, taken in by the modern-looking 
device of a woman governor. But it was only a device, 
and, in practice, was no more modern than Mrs. Fergu- 
son’s unfailing deference to the household-head’s judg- 
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ment. The device itself was a throwback to the ancient 
catch-as-catch-can custom of rough-neck American poli- 
tics, which has always used women, when the chance 
came, crudely and ruthlessly. 

Mrs. Ferguson happened to be used as a candidate 
and as a nominal governor. But the ruse was scarcely 
less cruel or more delicate than the one by which Rachel 
Jackson’s honorably muddled matrimonial record was 
seized upon by her husband’s enemies in the effort to 
defeat Jackson, while her pioneer virtues and mannerisms 
were being exploited by his friends to elect him. It would 
be interesting to speculate on the chivalry Mr. Ferguson 
would have displayed, had the wife of a political enemy 
been running against him. It might well have been that 
of Jackson’s enemies toward the enthusiastically defamed 
Mrs. Eaton. 

His engaging efforts to point out a “Maggie and 
Jiggs” relationship in the family of Mrs. Fergusou’s suc- 
cessful opponent give a fairly adequate indication of his 
instincts, and the callous exposure of Mrs. Ferguson to 
political scandal, investigations, and serious threats of 
impeachment proves the rest. Whatever lip-service Jim 
may have given the principle of woman suffrage for his 
temporary convenience and the onlookers’ entertainment, 
his attitude toward women in politics has been through- 
out, strictly, not to say ferociously, ante-bellum. 

But this small matter of using the domestic establish- 
ment for political ends is simply a superficial outcropping 
of the colorfully primitive genius which is Jim’s. If 
gouge ’em out, kick ’em out, stomp ’em out, once the three 
first rules of American political contention, are in danger 
of being eliminated by the more polished technique of 
the Coolidges and Davises, our Mr. Ferguson has done 
what an energetically purposeful citizen can to retard 
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the evil day. Seldom has Texas, a state fairly famous 
for lurid politics since Sam Houston’s waistcoat first en- 
tered it, seen more spectacular issues raised or wilder 
stratagems attempted than in the Ferguson campaign of 
1926. The nation has scarcely had any nearer approach 
to the pleasures of observing pure chaos in action since 
it abandoned more dignified issues and strategies to elect 
Harrison and Tyler in 1840 because log cabins were 
symbols of humble worth and President Van Buren had 
spent $25,000 repairing the vandalism of guests with the 
White House silver. 

Jim’s use of his wife as a candidate when he himself 
was debarred from office and his plea for “vindication” 
after one of the most scandalous impeachments in Amer- 
ican state annals are illustrations of his audacity in pick- 
ing up any idea, any issue, any chance word, act, or per- 
sonality that happened to be lying in the political grab- 
bag, and making a dangerous weapon out of it. Before his 
passing, it is only fit that this primeval effrontery, this 
impetuous ingenuity should receive due appreciation 
from those who make a specialty of appreciating such 
things—in history. 

There were, of course, evidences of these gifts in 
Jim’s own campaigns for the governorship in 1914 and 
1916. Although the end was rather different, there was 
a rip-roaring audacity of opportunism in his attack on 
the viciousness of higher education in the state university 
which somehow suggests Jackson’s onslaught on the in- 
trenched respectability of the United States Bank. Even 
in Texas the doctrine that the humble toiler’s son was not 
entitled to the highest education going, and that he would 
more likely be harmed than benefited by university train- 
ing, had fallen for years into the political discard. Yet 
Jim made a vociferous appeal to the self-esteem of igno- 
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rance, just as Jacksonian opportunism made use of 
the wildcat urges of villagers aspiring to be bankers. 
What is more, Jim won an election on it, and was only 
tripped up by the indiscretions in other matters which 
led to his impeachment. 

But far from being blighted by the humiliation, the 
Ferguson ingenuity for rough-and-ready weapon-forging 
came back all the stronger. It was as though the head 
of the gubernatorial family concluded that the greater 
his embarrassments, the greater was his need to use any- 
thing that a cat could be swung with. Thus the Klan 
issue was seized upon in Jim’s unpromising 1922 sena- 
torial contest with Mayfield, and pushed to the limit two 
years later as a means of adding new supporters to Mrs. 
Ferguson’s campaign for the governorship. ‘Thus the 
sob-loosing “vindication” plea was sounded in both the 
1y22 and the 1924 campaigns as a means of reuniting the 
old Ferguson following. 

The success of this interesting coalition, however, 
created in due time new embarrassments, which in turn 
created, by the Ferguson formula, the need for more and 
more frenetic weapon-adaptations. Consequently, in the 
campaign of 1926 Ferguson issue-making ingenuity 
reached a virtually orgiastic stage. 

It began, characteristically enough, with Mrs. Fergu- 
son’s announcement that the “vindication” issue was a 
sort of infinitely prolonged sword in a bottomless scab- 
bard. There had been vindication in 1924, as the election 
verdict and the Thirty-ninth Legislature’s amnesty act 
testified. But now there must be more vindication, be- 
cause there were new matters in the Ferguson record to 
be vindicated. If the Texas electorate had chosen to 
entertain itself with another Ferguson administration, the 
process was of course susceptible to indefinite extension. 
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All this, however, was but a plaintive overture. There 
was that highway-department scandal to be disposed of 
before vindication could be accomplished. Normally in 
contemporary American politics, the disposal would be 
effected by alibis, affidavits of innocence, and indignant 
denials. But the Ferguson bravado wasted no time on 
such tameness. It went back to the Jacksonian tradition 
that the best way to overcome an embarrassment was to 
embarrass the embarrasser on the same point. If you 
could not win the 1824 election by winning the electoral 
college, you dogged the administration of your successful 
rivals with the scandal that it took “the conspiracy of a 
blackleg and a Puritan” to beat you. So, as Attorney- 
General Moody got a road-surfacing contract annulled 
and a few hundred thousand dollars returned to the state 
treasury, it was suddenly discovered that the lump cost 
of doing the road-surfacing, counting both unrecovered 
disbursements under the old contract and the charges 
under the new, was greater than it would have been orig- 
inally. Hence, the state had been forced by Mr. Moody’s 
activities into mad extravagance, and, by all the Fergu- 
son stump allegations, the highway scandal was on Mr. 
Moody. The plea did not take, but as the restorer of the 
heartier political acrimonies of the good old days its 
impudence might at least have awakened admiration. 

Next came the equally complicated matter of road 
bond validations. When the federal supreme court last 
spring first declared Texas district road bonds to be issued 
without competent legal authority, the Fergusons seemed 
to share momentarily the general dissatisfaction. But 
here again an embarrassment arose to plague the Fergu- 
son ingenuity to exuberant action. 

The only way to validate the road bonds was through 
a special session of the legislature. And the legislature, 
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five short months before, had given shocking evidences 
of a desire to impeach a Ferguson governor. If it were 
called by the governor in the regular way with its regular 
wages forthcoming from the treasury, it might form it- 
self into an impeachment—or at least an investigation— 
session. The problem was up to Ferguson ingenuity to 
find a way of keeping the legislature at home and at the 
same time of justifying itself to the people who wanted 
to pay for their road work and get it done with. 

The way was found, and, as usual, it was a way of 
attack rather than of temporizing explanations. The dis- 
trict road bonds were a swindle put over on the impov- 
erished taxpayers of Texas by the cupidity of the bankers 
and the corruption of the contract-grafters. There would 
be no special session of the legislature to validate such 
arrant crookedness. Mrs. Ferguson proved herself the 
friend of all the honest and down-trodden by accepting 
Jim’s advice and refusing to call one. Even though the 
question was raised as to how the people of ‘Texas were 
to get their roads built with the district bonds outlawed 
and the credit of all the state’s securities injured in the 
process, the aggressive tribune of the plain people was 
not going to be put on the defensive. One might as well 
have asked the Jacksonian “kitchen cabinet” in 1834 how 
it expected a nation to be financed securely through a 
period of inflation by state and private banks. 

Midway in these exhilarating exhibitions came the 
primary-wager. The offer was delivered that Governor 
_ Ferguson would resign her office after the July primary 
if Mr. Moody beat her by one vote, provided Mr. Moody 
would agree to resign if Governor Ferguson beat him 
by twenty-five thousand votes. Apparently it was made 
in the hope that Mr. Moody would stand on the dignity 
of the office he was seeking, and reject it—and suffer 
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during the rest of the campaign the tortures of being 
charged by Jim with lacking proper Southwestern sport- 
ing-blood. But it was accepted; and shortly after, the 
Ferguson genius for effrontery entered upon a new over- 
time employment. The charge was flamboyantly propa- 
gated that Dan Moody would not keep his sacred pledge 
in the bargain. And when the primary came and passed, 
and Mrs. Ferguson was beaten, not by one vote, but by 
some two hundred thousand, she refused to resign and 
waged her campaign in the “run-off” primary partly on 
the platform that Dan had intended all along to be a 
quitter. 

But the end was not yet. It is difficult to say where 
the Ferguson art of making political explosives out of 
the most impossible embarrassments, of bewitching the 
wandering airs of heaven into political frenzies, reached 
its climax. It could hardly have been in the insinuation 
that the expensive cigarettes smoked by Dan Moody— 
which were actually, as a rule, Camels borrowed from 
his press escort—were a menace to the moral and finan- 
cial integrity of the commonwealth. It might have been 
on the occasion when, in the midst of an attack on Dan’s 
war record, Jim was asked by a heckler something about 
his own—and the offended martyr of righteous causes, 
blasting the heckler with the epithets of “slacker” and 
“coward,” demanded the protection of the state Rangers. 

But as an amateur connoisseur of the dying science 
of political rough-and-tumble, I am inclined to think 
it was in Jim’s valiant effort to create a religious issue. 
When the plagued berserker of Temple tried to align his 
anti-Klan crusade with a fervent fundamentalism that 
represented the Klan as composed of atheistic evolution- 
ists and “monkey-faced Baptists”; when he tried to prove 
that, with such men in the Klan, its domination in 
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Texas would lead to such a persecution of religion by 
the state as he declared is now going on in Mexico, Jim 
Ferguson, opportunist of animosities, stood on the heights. 

His like has hardly been seen in American politics 
since the New England clergy prayed, at the election of 
Thomas Jefferson, that their women be saved from na- 
tionalization by those current bolsheviks, the Society of 
the Illuminati. . . . Still, Jim was not altogether in- 
effective. It was in response to the “monkey-faced Bap- 
tist” onslaughts that Dan Moody declared, presumably 
for both religious and political consumption, his confi- 
dence that the whale swallowed Jonah. 

There were times, indeed, when the old frontier show 
put on by Jim was so good that it was hard for a voter 
who enjoys having his sense of humor agitated to keep 
from voting for the old throwback’s candidate. After all, 
he has proved that government can give us other things 
quite as satisfying as efficiency. Whatever he does in his 
retirement, those who appreciate old-fashioned political 


storminess will hope that his vivacity continues to die 
hard. 


SO MANY THINGS 
By Muna Lee 


S° MANY things have died since then, 
Lilac and lavender, 

Sparrows and bees and many a breeze 
In meadow-grass astir ; 


Even the child from across the street 
Whose eyes were glad and blue— 

Should there be cause for anger between us 

If love died too? 








THE PUBLIC SCORN OF SCHOLARSHIP 


By WituraM J. NEwLIN 


HERE is no more interesting topic for the educator 
yf irom that now being investigated by a committee of 

university professors, of the way to stimulate the lag- 
ging or latent interest in scholarship among undergrad- 
uates. In its investigation this committee has gone so far 
as to consider enlisting in the cause and calling to the 
trenches that body of reserves known as alumni who, even 
though out of training, might be expected to be of some 
usefulness in the battle. A survey of the potential strength 
(or weakness, as you choose) of this reserve army has 
brought about in the mind of the writer the conviction 
that the average student’s indifference to scholarship— 
to any serious study of life, literature, history, or science, 
or to any knowledge that goes deeper than newspaper 
generalizations—is much more deeply seated than is sus- 
pected, and that this lack of interest is only a symptom of 
a more serious ailment in the body politic. The real issue 
seems to be not a problem of interest but a problem of 
respect. 

There seems to be everywhere an absence of respect 
for learning: a very wide-spread lack of respect in the 
general public, a somewhat less general lack among 
alumni, and a very uncertain attitude within the under- 
graduate body itself. ‘There are several causes contribut- 
ing to this. It begins with the secondary schools; they 
are the first traitors to the cause of education. Our college 
alumni began as schoolboys to acquire their disdain of 
learning. The governess and the kitchen-maid are both 
family servants. It is a pity that such valuable service 
should be held in contempt, but it is. The elementary 
schools simply employ community governesses, servants 
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for the common family. They, too, are likely to be held 
in contempt. These teachers of children are, for the most 
part, women—usually because they are the cheapest to 
get; sometimes because they are the only teachers avail- 
able. Many of them teach to fill in time and earn a sort 
of living in the profession until they marry; some con- 
tinue therein, not for love of it, but because of misfortune 
in the marriage-market. How are the scattering few 
who teach for love, who do respect learning, to overcome 
the tremendous influence of the many who find in educa- 
tion just a time-filler or a distasteful but easy livelihood! 
Our American public today is inclined to look 
askance at a male teacher in the public schools, unless he 
have an executive position, or one of comparatively high 
station; for in its eyes, no self-respecting man of any rea- 
sonable ability would be caught teaching children—it is 
not a real man’s job! Isn’t it woman’s work? So far as 
men are concerned, the schools may be a refuge for the 
timid, the weak, the incapable, who are not good for much 
anyway, who can find therein a living—of a sort. But as 
for any real red-blooded he-man—will he not be found 
out in the big busy world making a “success” of life? 
Not only does the staff of the secondary school inspire 
contempt for learning (always, let me say, with some bril- 
liant exceptions) but even its defined purpose and plans 
have shoved learning into the discard. The schools them- 
selves are not interested primarily in learning. Any one 
who has followed the development of secondary-school 
education must have noticed more and more that learning 
is becoming easier, smoother, more varied, with emphasis 
on the things that are naturally interesting; so that edu- 
cation is becoming something to be absorbed, soaked up 
by exposure, acquired without effort, even unconsciously: 
indeed it is no longer learning, but civics, that really 
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holds the spotlight. Pupils are not educated but prepared 
for “citizenship”; they are not stimulated to study, but 
are being trained to take a place in the society into which 
they shall step; schools have become finishing-schools, not 
preparatory schools: they are vocational, where the voca- 
tion is that of being just one more average man and 
woman. Learning has become a by-product—desirable, 
in a way, but by no means essential; in fact, its absence 
is not usually felt! Push the children through: it’s only 
the fact that they’re “through” that counts. Such factors 
as these determine the attitude of the public, and in turn 
are determined by it, in a vicious circle, so that not only 
the public attitude towards the job, and towards the staff, 
but the public attitude towards the very substance of edu- 
cation itself has become distinctly disrespectful, in favor 
of the so much more practical matters of business life 
and home-making. 

What can the college do? Is it surprising that boys 
and girls exposed to such influences in their formative 
years, insensibly absorbing the public scorn of the teach- 
ing profession, and the public rejection of learning in 
favor of civics—is it surprising that they come to college 
with habits of mind and thought, and a set of values, 
that are not to be easily shaken in a brief four years? 
They come expecting to be subjected to a few more years 
of impractical discipline, which, unless it has a definite 
vocational trend, will be considered largely a waste of 
time; they hear alumni recount the wonderful social times 
they had years ago when they were in college; they find 
all the working appurtenances of a country club in oper- 
ation; and they think: “Here is the place to make friends 
and win social recognition, and so lay the foundations of 
future fortune. Learning! What is that, that it should 
interfere with the real purpose of college?” 
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What do they find, to offset this attitude of mind? 
Surely their teachers should be outstanding evidences of 
the tremendous worth of a life of scholarship. They are 
the best exemplars of it we have. But what sort of group 
is the usual college faculty? And what position do its 
members hold in the public eye? How do they measure 
up on the scale of values dominant today? Do they hold 
the respect and admiration of the world? ‘These boys in 
college face a group of men who might be expected to 
stimulate admiration, emulation, hero-worship, envy; and 
they find a group who, measured by popular public stand- 
ards, are on the lowest level of achievement and success. 
If a teacher—still idealistic in spite of drudgery and 
repression—urges an ambitious pupil to devote himself 
to this field in which he himself makes but a poor living, 
what a fool he must seem to be, when the exact contrary 
of what he preaches is so obvious to all the rest of the 
world! It is easy to find figures to support this point of 
view. Statistics gathered from a study of six thousand 
graduates of engineering schools as to financial rewards 
after graduation are available in documents of the Asso- 
ciation for Improvement of Engineering Education. On 
the chart showing the income of both teachers and grad- 
uates is a line that represents the upper border of the 
lowest ten per cent. of the graduates. The median line 
for the teachers follows almost exactly this upper border 
of the lowest tenth! The only graduates who are worse 
off than their teachers are those we despairingly call the 
submerged tenth. According to current public standards 
of values, nine-tenths are better off, all along the line. 
The Harvard Bulletin, from figures it has gathered, esti- 
mates the average income of the Harvard graduate forty- 
two years old at $357 a week, $18,500 a year. The aver- 
age of those whose age is in the thirties is $15,700 a year. 
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The average professor’s salary in a college or university 
at the age of thirty-five is—well, never mind, that is not 
the point. But how can even the sincere and intelligent 
teacher’s opinions and ideals carry weight with his stu- 
dents? And how shall we manage to produce the better 
teachers that we need? 

Here, I believe, is where we come squarely face to 
face with the real problem. It is a problem of values. 
It is a problem of public recognition of values, of con- 
verting the public to a new standard of values. Of course 
the trouble lies in the standard. As a people we have 
never learned to honor either ideas or culture. Perhaps 
in earlier days the schoolmaster and the dominie were 
the big men in the community; but times have changed. 
Today we are in the grip of the great God Success, and 
he speaks to us not from the mountains on tablets of stone, 
but from the cities on tablets of gold and green paper. 
The popular criterion of success is primarily financial. 
Our standards are commercial ones. Only that inspires 
wide-spread respect and stimulates emulation which gains 
the kind of reward all recognize and worship. A suc- 
cessful man in the eyes of the world is a financially suc- 
cessful one; the financially unsuccessful are not the idols - 
of the youth of today. 

How obvious it is that the rewards for success in 
unscholastic matters are much more significant than the 
trifling so-called honors bestowed on scholarship. In col- 
lege the man who makes Phi Beta Kappa is permitted to 
wear a gold key which he pays for himself. He gets a 
few lines press notice in his home paper. The star half- 
back of the season, along with the rest of the team, is 
given a gold football for his watch-charm; he is carried 
off the field on the shoulders of an admiring throng; he 
is banqueted, féted, made a social lion; it may be, his 
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financial rewards—if a Red Grange—are immediate and 
large; even if he should go into the teaching “game” and 
become a coach he would never dream of teaching for 
the mere pittance that the professor receives; not he! 
Shall he sign a contract for five years at $20,000 a year? 
And this for a comparatively short season of actual effort? 
Shall he, if only mediocre, accept $10,000 for ten weeks’ 
work in the fall? How clear the comparison to even the 
dullest college student! How easy to see wherein real 
success and honor and reward lie! 

In their conclusions the college boys have the public 
support. Not only the support of the general public; 
but the support of many of the alumni of the present 
generation, those who were themselves college students 
in the athletic age of colleges—that age which intervened 
between the age of religious interests and the recent age 
of scientific interests, when for lack of something better 
“winning teams” was the issue even more than it is today. 
When fathers talk hours about the teams and minutes— 
if at all—about achievements in study, what can the help- 
less professor do? Where are our scholastic loyalists? 

There is still another serious stumbling-block in the 
way of any attempt to reform the public standards and 
to put scholarship in its proper place. Education is an 
affair of charity. It never pays its way; it never has paid. 
So far as the individual is concerned, education may even 
be considered unnecessary; witness the success of “self- 
made” men. It certainly seems a luxury to towns, when 
the proposition comes to a vote in town-meeting to appro- 
priate more money for the schools. It certainly seems 
so to the national government when the allotment to edu- 
cation is compared with other items on the budget. Any 
one who has ever been on the staff of a state university 
must know how the solons in the State House regard the 
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annual appropriation for the university—and how its 
president has to beg for financial aid. That is just it; 
how enthusiastic is the public for the promotion of edu- 
cation, when it has to be supported through public beg- 
ging? Even private institutions, in spite of the loyal 
support of those generous, open-hearted members of their 
alumni who appreciate and understand education, must 
have organized “drives” on the rest of the alumni group 
and on the general public, along with the Red Cross and 
the Salvation Army Santa Clauses at Christmas time—a 
“drive” being a semi-respectable name for what is regu- 
larly done by private beggars who have not the excuse 
even of a semi-public cause to justify their demands. 
And no one loves a beggar. Why doesn’t the college earn 
its way? 

I should be the last to decry the kindness and gener- 
osity of those fine-spirited men who have done so much 
for the cause of education, who appreciate what it means; 
we owe these loyal friends of scholarship all we have; 
but how does it look to the boy—and man—who thinks 
of Carnegie not as a donor of libraries, but as a founder 
of steel industries by which he could establish libraries; 
and to the boy to whom the word “Rockefeller” does not 
call to mind any Rockefeller Fund, but Standard Oil! 

The trouble is, the public sees so clearly that scholar- 
ship is not a paying enterprise. It is bankrupt from 
the start. Scholarly magazines have to be subsidized; 
they cannot make their own way. Colleges and uni- 
versities have to be heavily endowed; they can not sell 
their product at anywhere near cost. As a type of 
modern enterprise they are a sorry failure, and today’s 
world does not respect failures. It appears that the 
college is not worth much, else it could at least pay 
expenses; it is clear that its product is worth mighty lit- 
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tle, or it could command a better price. By contrast take 
football, for example. Football makes money. Football 
builds stadiums, and conducts a business whose turn-over 
is half a million a year. When did the department of 
mathematics, or English, or chemistry ever make enough 
public impression in a year to build: a new and bigger 
attendance hall, or a laboratory, or even pay a dividend 
to its professors? Even a boy knows it is poor business 
to bet on a bankrupt! 

And who are these people who maintain our univer- 
sities? To whom do the colleges look for support? Whose 
influence and power is it that really counts? It is the 
so-called “successful” alumni, the millionaires and multi- 
millionaires, those outstanding figures in our present-day 
social world, on whom it depends. ‘They are the ones, 
who, sometimes with humility and secrecy, sometimes 
with a glorious gesture, toss another million to the pov- 
erty-stricken group of intellectuals on the college street- 
corner, and say, “There, my friends, go get yourselves a 
few more buildings,” while the admiring crowd of under- 
graduate bystanders, looking on, thinks: “Yes, how good 
and deserving these professors are. But as for me, I’m 
going to patronize, not be patronized.” Can you blame 
the undergraduate for his attitude? It is not that the 
teacher is underpaid, though he may be; but if he seems 
underpaid, or in other ways unrewarded, and seems a 
beggar, dependent upon bounty and a pension, who then 
wants to be a teacher? And who will take his ideals at 
face value? 

Stephen Leacock in one of his few sober moments 
said: “The real thing for the student is the life and en- 
vironment that surround him. He gets his education con- 
tinuously from continued and intimate contact with his 
fellows.” I found this verification of that statement in 
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an examination paper last week: ‘Every one is more or 
less of a hero-worshiper, and tries to do the things others 
have done. The average person today tries to model his 
conduct after some other person who has been held up 
by the community as an example of a good man. If the 
man follows his hero’s actions, he knows that he will 
be looked up to by the community and thus he will receive 
pleasure, being honored by others.” If we could bring up 
the boy in a cloister where his social and personal en- 
vironment were completely under control we might do 
much, very much. The cloistral scheme in Oxford and 
Cambridge works wonders. But in this country there 
are no such cloisters, and the boy’s environment and his 
group of fellows are not by any means under our control. 
Yet until the group becomes enthusiastic for scholarship- 
values, these values will have a hard time in competition 
with the ever-present obvious power of the non-scholastic. 
To some extent we may be able, artificially, to cloister 
the student; but how to cloister the alumnus so as to 
stimulate Ais interest in scholarship defies imagination. 

This problem—of educating the alumni to an interest 
in and respect for scholarship—is the problem of chang- 
ing the mind of a nation in an age when everything is 
against it. It proposes nothing less than a reformation. 
It must be largely a matter of popular conversion; and 
since the most significant program of social conversion— 
Christianity—has been an issue for two thousand years 
with such mediocre success in the field of conduct as we 
find today, we must not expect too much in this less im- 
portant matter of a corresponding change of attitude to- 
wards social valuation in the educational field. 

To breed and develop a new type of alumnus, log- 
ically calls for a complete system of schools—from the 
lowest grades to the highest—where the value of art, 
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scientific observation, and: speculative thought shall be 
fully recognized and the whole activity of the teacher 
shall become an urge and an answer to all intellectual 
curiosity. Short of this wholesale process, which for the 
present is out of the question, I see nothing to be done 
but persistent even though inadequate effort on the part 
of the sincere teacher; to be accompanied by an invincible 
courage in the face of innumerable failures, and a 
chastened thankfulness for such success as may be won. 

To propose calmly some precise and definite scheme 
to overturn completely a system of social values is more 
than one dares to do. I appreciate the immensity of the 
task too well to offer a simple cure-all. A shotgun scheme 
to hit a great many cases would hardly be likely to pene- 
trate any one of them to its real heart. If the task is to 
be done and to be done to stay, it must be the work of 
generations. Fecund as our age is, we have much to up- 
root before the planting even of the seed; and much culti- 
vation and weeding and fertilizing before a satisfactory 
harvest can be hoped for. Sometimes we may be able to 
force Nature a little by artificial means; but we cannot 
hurry her much in the matter of development and growth. 
In this task of ours we are not working for mushrooms, 
but for seasoned oak timber. 

Yet there is a place and a process whereby much 
influence may be exerted. When our universities exist, 
plan, and develop primarily in terms of scholarship, when 
the academic croix de guerre with palms goes first to the 
student and only afterwards to the athlete, when culture 
supplants vocation, when faculties are intelligent, fear- 
less, and enthusiastic, and the true worth of their cause 
begins to dawn—first on the undergraduate, then on that 
ci-devant “scholar,” the alumnus, and finally on the now 
immune public—then scholarship may come into her own 
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and receive the recognition that is properly her due. 
There are signs of this spring even in the winter of our 
discontent. Meanwhile, until that time comes, scholar- 
ship is a queer and useless relic, to be preserved in the 
museum of the university, and in the hearts of its friends. 


ROUND ABOUT AND TIPSY 


By RutH MANNING-SANDERS 


ERE were two tipsy gipsies came rollicking to fair, 
He had stubble on his chin and she had braided hair, 
He wore a plush coat and she a yellow shawl, 
And they came with a trip and a hiccup and a fall, 
Where the lights and the people went a-whirling-o. 


Flares and flickering faces and colors spinning round, 

Whoop and crash and organ blast across a throbbing ground, 
Dragons belching red-stained light swoop and rear and bound, 
Dragon chasing dragon with a swift and hissing sound 
While the lights and the people went a-whirling-o. 


‘Yip ho, up we go’ on a glittering dragon car, 

She kissed her freckled fingers to the tossing world afar, 

And she tried to kiss the dragon on his blood-red snarling snout, 
But the dragon sent a roaring up from his throat, 

And the lights and the people went a-whirling-o. 


And so she kissed her sweetheart on his shouting lips instead, 
And down on his plush jacket she drooped her dizzy head, 

And up they go, and round they go and down - they - drop, 

And the fair that spun around them was a colored humming top, 
And the lights and the people went a-whirling-o. 


And the engines whoop and whistle and the people push and yell, 
But there in her lover’s arms asleep the gipsy fell, 

And thought she was a-flying through the opening gates of heaven, 
But a dragon blew his trumpet and those blazing gates were riven, 
And the stars and the angels went a-whirling-o. 














TOURISTS AND ART 


By Frank G. APPLEGATE 


ONDITIONS, environment, and ways of living are 
C changing rapidly in the Southwest today. The 
region is becoming, in a way, a vacation and sight- 
seeing land. Travel is becoming easier. People are 
flocking in. There is more money for every one, more 
comfort, more cars. It is problematical how all this will 
affect the art of the Southwest. 

No doubt the changes will stimulate a certain class 
of art production. The romantic but impecunious tourist 
buys picture post-cards to fill the esthetic vacuum in his 
system while the more opulent one with the same taste 
buys a colored illustration in oil by some one of the more 
gifted illustrators. ‘The motive of the two is the same and 
their discrimination is that of a hungry ostrich. They 
are responsible for much meretricious work. They have 
caused many of the Indians to abandon the beautiful old 
types of pottery with their significant decorations in favor 
of an ugly, gaudy sort that will meet the tastes of the 
visitors. Many painters now take their cue from the In- 
dians. 

The tourists’ interest, however, has made the South- 
western public take art very seriously. Even the cham- 
bers of commerce recognize its commercial value as a 
drawing card. The merchants are beginning to acquire 
pictures, though, to tell the truth, most of them are taken 
in on long-overdue bills. But the owners are none the 
less proud of them and kindly do not mention the method 
of acquirement. 

Artists are numerous in the Southwest at present, es- 
pecially at Taos and Santa Fe, New Mexico. Mery of 
these are artists only on their own confession, however. 
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They like the acclaim that clings to the profession of 
art, especially where art has a standing, and se with noth- 
ing to recommend them more than self-assurance, they lay 
in a stock of paint and announce their profession. 

The painters we have with us in the greatest num- 
bers are the reproducers of romantic subjects. The South- 
west is a storied land, with Indians, Mexicans, cowboys, 
mountains, burros, mesas, deserts, adobe houses, Harvey 
tourists, Kiwanians, chambers of commerce, and oil-drill- 
ers dominating the landscape. The romantic painters 
make very skillful illustrations and reproductions of these 
subjects and win great local acclaim thereby. Their pic- 
tures are ubiquitous, filling hotel lobbies and museums 
and acclaimed by chambers of commerce and taxi-drivers. 

Wander into a hotel lobby in New Mexico and behold 
the paintings on the walls. Here is the portrait of an 
old Indian. ‘The thousand distinct wrinkles on his face 
resemble an arroyo system on the painted desert. He 
wears a purple and red blanket made in an Oregon fac- 
tory. The painting will make a fine souvenir for some 
affluent tourist. Here is another painting of blue moun- 
tains, yellowed aspens, adobe houses—garnished with red 
chile, acres of chamiso, three burros carrying wood, and 
a row of hollyhocks. How nice for that space over the 
mantel in the old home. 

Many persons on seeing one of these pictures claim 
to be greatly moved in an esthetic sense, though the par- 
ticular picture may be a silly, romantic, or sentimental 
thing of no real value or significance. As a matter of 
fact it is only their souvenir sense or some old memory 
that has been aroused. It is a similar experience to that 
caused by hearing an old familiar or sentimental tune. 

The lack of genuine art appreciation is shown in the 
fact that there is practically no sculpture in the South- 
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west, with the exception of a few sorry monumental 
pieces. It takes a little higher type of appreciation for 
good sculpture than for painting, for the appeal of color 
and other superficial elements is lacking. It is pure form 
that has to be reckoned with here. Form in sculpture, 
painting, or any other art is the vital thing and it is 
ignored by most. 

There is much talk of design which many mistake for 
form. Design is concerned with arrangement and direc- 
tion of lines, contours, spacings, and colors which give a 
certain desired appearance. It may be a natural ar- 
rangement or a more formal one but has no particular 
significance. A picture highly formalized in design often 
has less significance than the most naive effort of the 
amateur. 

In the end, perhaps, the Southwest will protect itself 
against the pseudoartists, for the land chooses its own 
people. Many artists come here expecting to remain and 
work but find the country so different from their former 
environment that they cannot adjust themselves and move 
on to greener pastures. The vastness and austerity of the 
land put them in a panic. To these artists, used to a more 
saccharine and crowded land, it seems lonesome and for- 
bidding. 

Creative art will scarcely be affected by the tourist’s 
demands, although occasionally an artist not strong in his 
convictions may paint a popular picture and thereafter 
take to the easier way. To begin with, the creative artists 
are less in evidence than the illustrators. They are never 
urged to hang a picture in a Harvey hotel lobby or have 
a chance to let a picture go on a merchant’s overdue bill. 
The “tripper” is unaware of their existence. Locally they 
have been called bolshevists, futurists, cubists, modernists, 
postimpressionists, and other mouth-filling and meaning- 
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less names. Now, they are a little more tolerated, if noth- 
ing more, and their pictures are sometimes looked at, 
although often blankly, scornfully, and without any un- 
derstanding. The majority are very intolerant of any 
work of art they do not readily understand and their im- 
pulse is to reject it as unworthy of consideration. 

It will be hard to develop a general appreciation for 
the work of the real artists. When you have a creative 
work of art before you, you can rarely explain what are 
the elements that make it a work of art, for to do so would 
imply a corresponding perceptive faculty in the other 
person; and if the other person has such a faculty there 
needs no explanation. There are those who, like Clive 
Bell, have used the space of a whole book trying to ex- 
plain to the ordinary person how to identify a work of 
art, and have failed. Recognition of creative art re- 
quires a sense or faculty. If you have it, you have it— 
that is all. I think, however, every one has rudiments 
of it that can be developed by use. 

Do not get the idea that a creative work of art has 
to be a strange monstrosity. Some artists, and not neces- 
sarily creative artists, sometimes give their work an outré 
appearance to create a sensation. To the casual eye there 
often appears no difference between a creative work and 
a mere reproduction or illustration; that is, a seeming 
reproduction may have the essential quality that makes 
it a creative work of art. Also a very simple or primitive 
picture may be a creative work, while a very elaborate, 
highly involved, and skillful painting may be a failure 
as a work of art. 

The strong creative artist usually avoids all the little 
tricks of technique, the choice of appealing and popular 
subjects and traditional “hokum.” He is an individualist 
who develops his own technique and ways of working to 
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suit his own purposes and any one is taking a liberty in 
trying to classify him with other artists simply because 
they happen to proceed in their work in a manner differ- 
ent from the conventional and traditional. 

The future of art in the Southwest as elsewhere rests 
with the rebellious ones, the non-conformists in art, the 
experimenters, the tireless seekers, the ones who cannot 
be moved by the scorn or the opinions of the crowd. 


LET ME BE HONEST FOR A DAY 


By Harspor ALLEN 


| By me be honest for a day. 
Let me say the things I may not say. 


Let me rail at idols I know are brass; 
I shall call them gold when the clergy pass. 


Let me shake the pillars of rotting wood; 
They will stand and rot where they’ve always stood. 


There is time enough to grow old and wise, 
To yawn at truth and blink at lies. 


Tomorrow I'll spend in the market place, 
Selling cracked pots with a pious face. 


But today I am young and mad for a fray: 
Let.me be honest for a day. 








AN OLD INDIAN REMEMBERS 


By GrorcGE STERLING 


We it eternal youth they sought— 
Those bearded strangers from the east? 
Was it perhaps for gold they fought 

The snake, the arrow, and the beast? 


(It was my grandsire told the tale, 
As, where the Little River glides, 

We heard the wind of autumn wail 
And shake our smoky hut of hides.) 


“They came with thunder in their hands, 
For which we feared, and took them in, 
So weary of the rainless sands, 
So strange of garb, so white of skin. 


“A week they rested, slept and fed, 
Then searched the land with curious eyes. 
Our vultures watched from overhead, 
Silent as were the silent skies. 


“They found at last our hill of death, 
Lifeless and black below the day. 
We watched, with softly-taken breath, 
Their journey on that ashen way. 


“Far up the cindery pathway ran, 
Where stir, below the topmost crag, 
The lizard on the obsidian, 
The vulture’s shadow on the slag. 


“They knew, our Holy Men, what stream 
Oozed, scarlet, from that haunted hill, 

Where, once a year, they went to dream, 
When all the desert night lay still. 


“From one scarred cliff those waters dripped 
(Now tell us: are they water?), then 
Voiceless among the cinders slipped, 
And crept into the hill again. 
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“Not even our Holy Men may tell, 

What thing within the mountain’s core 
Has caught the desert in its spell, 

And bleeds, but shakes the land no more. 


“But they, the strangers, may have found 
The secret. Up the fading track 

A year we stared. There was no sound, 
And none of all that band came back. 


“Not even our Holy Men revealed 

What thing was done. They watched the sky, 
Where day by day the vultures wheeled, 

But dipped not down, and gave no cry.” 


THE DEATH OF SATANK 


By STANLEY VESTAL 


ENERAL SHERMAN at old Fort Sill, 
He frowned with angry brow: 
“Who led that raid into Texas? 
Tell me now!” 


The Kiowa chief jumped to his feet, 
The fire flashed from his eyes: 

“Tf any other claims that deed— 
That man lies! 


“My young men must be taught to fight; 
My young men killed seven; 
We lost three men in that bloody raid— 
We're willing to call it even!” 


Sherman arrested the Kiowas; 

He put the handcuffs on: 

“You’re going to prison in Texas 
To pay for the deeds you’ve done!” 


“No! Tell my people I am dead— 
I’ll never go to jail! 
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They'll find my bones the first day out 
Beside the trail!” 


The prisoners rode in the wagons, 
On each side the soldiers filed ; 

“T am a warrior and a chief; 
They treat me like a child! 


“See yonder tree beside the trail 
A little way ahead?r 

I’ll never go beyond that tree, 
But there lie dead!” 


The old chief sang his death-song then— 
His voice rang clear and high: 

“Oh Sun, thou endurest forever, 

But we who are warriors must die!” 


He wrenched the irons from his bleeding wrists; 


He rushed them with his knife; 
The drivers jumped and dropped their guns, 
But the soldiers took his life. 


He fell upon the bloody ground 
Without one cry. 

Oh Sun, thou endurest forever, 

But we who are warriors must die! 
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THE OPTIMISM OF MAXIM GORKY 


By Barrett H. Cuark 


HATEVER he may have been in his earlier years, 

Maxim Gorky is today an incorrigible and un- 

daunted optimist, a believer in free will, possessed 
of an unfaltering faith in the ability of man to face and 
solve the terrible problems of his own making. His atti- 
tude toward plays, for instance, is illuminating. “On the 
rare occasions,” he says, “when I go to the theater, I 
make sure beforehand that the play offers a relief to the 
tragic realities which fill our daily existence.” The day 
he told me that, I jokingly called him a Tired Business 
Man, and threatened to expose his startlingly un-Russian 
views in print. He smiled and clucked as he does when 
he is amused. 

Since my first visit to Saarow, where he was spending 
the winter of 1922-23, I have frequently wondered at the 
man’s persistent faith in humanity, for humanity has not 
been altogether kind to him. “I have suffered, of course,” 
he told me, “both in prison and out of prison; I have 
starved, I have undergone maltreatment and injustice; 
but I have no right to blame the world for what has hap- 
pened to me. It was all my own fault. The world is a 
good world, and no man may blame it for his sufferings.” 

The contrast between the Gorky I learned to know 
and the Gorky I had imagined I was going to meet was 
so striking that on one of my subsequent visits I amused 
him by telling of that first night in January when I came 
out to see him. Walking through the deep snow-drifts 
from the little station, my coat collar turned up to keep 
out the bitter blast that shook the forest of pines about 
me, I had pictured to myself a prematurely aged figure 
out of Dostoievsky, a man crushed and disillusioned by 
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the sorrows of the world, who had withdrawn himself 
from his fellow men. I had read beforehand and care- 
fully annotated a volume of his late political utterances, 
and was prepared to discuss the more serious aspects of 
his work. Finally, I admitted, I was rather worried lest 
my opinions should appear too moderate in the eyes of 
my imaginary anarchist. But the instant I caught sight 
of the tall, slender, sprightly, youthful figure stand- 
ing in the doorway ready to greet me, and almost before 
I realized it felt the strong grip of his hand, I was re- 
assured. Here was a man who seemed on the threshold 
of life, whose humanity and friendliness were contagious. 
His light blue eyes, eager glance, and hearty laugh dis- 
pelled the last vestige of my fear of “Russian” gloom. 

During that first visit, we spoke at length about Russia. 
Gorky disparaged the work of those writers who still wor- 
ship despair. The influence of Jack London, he claimed, 
was already perceptible in the books of a new generation 
of writers who believe that physical and moral energy, 
optimism, and an abiding faith in man, are already usher- 
ing in a new era of hope in Russia. 

“T am inclined to think,” writes Gorky in the unpub- 
lished preface to his recent play, The Judge, “that in 
America the theory of spiritual salvation through suffer- 
ing is not so popular as it used to be in Russia. I say ‘used 
to be’ because I trust that Russia has undergone enough 
suffering to acquire a fundamental dislike of it.” He goes 
on to explain the theme of the play: “In The Judge, for 
instance, I have tried to show how repulsive a man may 
be who becomes infatuated with his own suffering, who 
believes he has a right to torment others for what he has 
suffered. When such a man has convinced himself that 
he enjoys this right, that he is thereby distinguished as an 
exceptional being, he forfeits all claim to human respect. 
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It is as if he were to set fire to houses and whole towns 
simply because he happened to feel cold.” 

During my latest visit, we discussed the possibility of 
an intellectual entente between nations and its possible 
effect on war. I had written beforehand, sending a few 
leading questions. Ours conversation took place in the 
garden of a little villa in Gunthersthal just outside 
Freiburg in the Black Forest, where Gorky had been 
established for several months. After lunch, and in 
spite of the landlady’s warning that it was Sunday and 
“Herr Gorky mustn’t work,” he took up a rake and set 
to cleaning out the neglected strawberry-beds, laboring, 
as we agreed, “like a good Tolstoyan”—which he is not. 

This exercise over, he sauntered up to the porch and 
sank back into a chair. M. B. sat between us, interpret- 
ing with sympathetic understanding, making me feel, as 
always, that I understood every word my host was speak- 
ing and he every word I addressed to him. For Gorky 
neither reads, speaks, nor understands any language but 
his own. “I haven’t the patience or the desire to burden 
my mind with languages at my time of life,” he says. 

“Your questions,” he began, “have interested me 
deeply. I have given these matters much thought and I 
want to say at the outset that I am quite free from skepti- 
cism. What you tell me of the views of your German 
and Austrian friends I can understand, but I have no 
such doubts as they. I have faith and hope.” 

“Do you believe,” was my first question, “that the 
artist—the writer, the painter, the musician, as well as the 
scientist—have or ever can have, an important and useful 
role to play in establishing and maintaining spiritual and 
intellectual sympathy among the men of all nations?” 

“Nations,” he replied, “that have no art, no science, 
seem to us to be simply non-existent. For example, we 
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think of the inhabitants of the Dark Continent as belong- 
ing to the ‘lower races’ because there is no Emerson, no 
Thoreau, no Sargent, Edison, or Carrel among the ne- 
groes. And likewise, since there are no artists or scien- 
tists among the Mongolians, we know practically nothing 
of the Kirghiz, the Bashkirs, and the Kalmuks. It is the 
artists who actually create the souls and indeed the phys- 
iognomies of the men of different nations and races. 
It would be difficult to form an adequate conception of 
Germany without Goethe, Kant, Schiller, Virchow, 
Beethoven, Wagner, Hegel, Humboldt, Treitschke; and 
of England without Thackeray, Dickens, Hobbes, Berke- 
ley, Tennyson, and Southey; of France without Pasteur, 
Voltaire, Rabelais, Berlioz, Balzac. It is such men who 
have already created and established the ‘intellectual sym- 
pathy’ you speak of; it actually exists; and it is through 
them that culture and every manifestation of cultural life 
in Europe and America have been maintained. These 
men have been and are of decisive importance in the his- 
tory of mankind. And notice that it is owing to their 
influence that I, for my part, explain the motives for the 
large and generous support given by the American people 
to the starving peasants of Russia. Without the knowl- 
edge and sympathy disseminated by artists and scientists 
everywhere and at all times, would America have been 
ready, as she was, to place herself so whole-heartedly at 
the service of the Japanese earthquake-sufferers?” 

“Assuming,” I continued, “that you believe war to 
be an unmitigated evil to mankind [here he bowed 
assent], how much do you think can be done by the artists 
and scientists toward abolishing war altogether? States- 
men and politicians have made a terrible mess; could the 
‘intellectuals’ have done worse?” 
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“Genuine art, pure art,” was the immediate answer, 
“calls forth a fundamental, an organic, repulsion against 
murder, whether it be perpetrated by the individual or 
undertaken wholesale, as in war. There is not one truly 
great artist who has ever upheld or excused crime, evil, 
meanness of soul. Men of great and powerful intellect 
cannot and do not submit to mass insanity, of which the 
most striking example was this damnable European War. 
Romain Rolland, Thomas Hardy, H. G. Wells, and a few 
others, remained antagonistic to the war throughout. 
Walt Whitman, had he been alive, would, I am positive, 
have marched together with these great souls.” 

I knew that Gorky himself, in spite of his humani- 
tarian ideas, was unwilling to turn art into an instrument 
for propaganda; but I asked whether he thought that what 
the Germans called “tendency literature” was a legitimate 
and useful means with which to combat the military 
spirit. “Do you think,” I asked, “that the Barbusses, the 
Rollands, the Shaws, the Tolstoys, and Garshins, help to 
diminish the chances of war?” 

“Of course I do, for the simple reason that every pro- 
testing voice raised against the mad absurdity of exter- 
minating humanity is sure to bear fruit.” 

We next discussed political internationalism. 

“Do you believe,” I inquired, “that political inter- 
nationalism is possible, or even desirable? One moment! 
Many hold that this would mean the loss of literature and 
art, personal initiative, that all men would tend to become 
deadly dull and like one another.” He smiled, chuckled, 
and crossed his long legs. 

“T have not the slightest doubt,” he said, going on 
quickly without allowing M. B. time to translate until 
he had finished, though from his gestures and eyes I could 
foilow him almost sentence for sentence. “I have no 
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doubt that political internationalism will be a fait accom- 
pli the moment men learn to treat one another in a wise 
and humane manner. As a matter of fact, the process has 
begun: internationalism is to a certain extent already 
established among scientists. The domain of science is 
international, isn’t it? You might almost say that there 
is a common language of science: and by this I mean that 
terminology and modes of thinking are practically the 
same throughout the world. In the realm of art and 
literature you have only to open your eyes to perceive 
the same influences operating upon individual artists and 
upon schools and movements the world over—the same 
theories, ideas, and methods. And what is true of science 
and art and literature, is true of industry and commerce. 
This is self-evident and requires no illustration.” 

He paused, fixed a cigarette in his long holder, stroked 
Kuzka the dog, that lay curled at his feet, and continued: 

“The notion that internationalism might kill individ- 
ual initiative and originality (though, as you say, many 
people hold it) is not only basically wrong, but naive. 
Pierpont Morgan has lost none of his ‘originality,’ none 
of his initiative as an American, simply because he has 
established financial relations with the ‘Crédit Lyonnais,’ 
has he? His activities in various European enterprises 
have not in the least blunted the man, destroyed his in- 
dividuality. Or, take an example from literature: do you 
find that the non-Russian European who works, either 
temporarily or permanently, under the influence of, say, 
Dostoievsky, has thereby—necessarily—been forced to re- 
linquish one jot of his own soul? Has he lost his native 
gifts as an exponent of the life and ideas of the nation 
to which he belongs? And in science, there is not only 
no loss of initiative, no tendency to uniformity or ‘dull- 
ness,’ but rather a growth and a continual broadening. 
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This comes about through the association of men the 
world over. No, I am positive that every man feels him- 
self richer and stronger by coming into contact with other 
men, with minds and personalities stronger and richer 
than his own, whatever their nationality.” 


How, I wondered, could some of the causes of war 
be removed? Gorky has always believed that popular 
education through schools, through books, through the 
motion-picture, is of supreme importance. His work 
under the new Russian régime was, I knew, undertaken 
principally in order to edit the celebrated series of classics 
now in course of publication. On one occasion he told 
me that he had learned more from books than from men. 
And something of what one gets from books can be got 
from the film. “I believe,” he said, “in the motion-pic- 
ture, chiefly as an instrument of popular education, both 
in the broad and the narrow meaning of that term. The 
field is unlimited, the means of covering it are simple and 
cheap, and the subject-matter inexhaustible. I believe 
not only in the dramatic film as a mere pastime, but as a 
means for showing the manners and customs of man 
throughout the world, and for conveying definite infor- 
mation in an agreeable and acceptable form. The film 
is thus another important link between man and man, 
nation and nation.” 

“How far,” I asked, “is war the result of ignorance 
and prejudice on the part of the great masses? Can this 
ignorance and prejudice be eliminated; and were they to 
be ultimately done away with, would wars cease?” 

“War,” came the answer, “is not so much the result of 
stupidity and ignorance on the part of the masses as the 
natural consequence of the foolish and meddlesome ‘ac- 


tivity’ of professional politicians actuated by fear, ambi- 
tion, rapacity, and other diseases of the soul. I have the 
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profoundest belief in the importance, through popular 
education, of energetically and wisely conducted cam- 
paigns of propaganda in favor of absolute pacifism.” 

“But war,” I urged, “is perhaps a fundamental neces- 
sity? You know there are many who hold that in an era 
of universal peace the individual will become lax; cour- 
age and bravery will disappear if they are no longer 
required on the field of battle.” 

“To begin with,” he answered eagerly, showing by 
his chuckle that he knew I was only trying to evoke a 
startling reply, “war calls forth bravery and courage only 
in exceptional instances. It is hardly necessary to say 
that most of the so-called deeds of heroism in war are 
not instances of moral courage, but are due rather to ner- 
vousness, mental exaltation, mass-fear, and the like. It 
generally arouses only the lowest instincts, cowardice and 
brutality. We know, too, that most men under fire are 
mortally afraid, and the chief reason for their not desert- 
ing is the still greater fear of showing cowardice. To kill 
one’s fellow men requires no courage, but to live honestly 
and according to one’s conscience does. Murder, after 
all, isa very stupid affair. Any animal can kill, any bird, 
any spider. But to live—without fear of anything or 
any one—to raise your voice in protest, if need be, against 
all mankind, to criticize and denounce evil things and 
intolerable conditions, to trumpet forth your honest opin- 
ion, to reveal your inmost soul set free of pettiness and 
hypocrisy to the whole world—that requires bravery, 
courage. And don’t forget that in doing this you have 
arrayed against you not only the innumerable masses of 
mankind; you may be fighting, you are fighting, against 
sickness and disease. [I noted the drawn lines about the 
speaker’s mouth and down his tanned cheeks; I could not 
forget the twenty-five years’ struggle this man had been 
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making against a mortal malady.] And in the end, a 
premature and abhorrent death. At every moment you 
are surrounded by the hostile and subtle forces of nature, 
for you are only a man. You must never forget that it 
is your function, your duty, your happiness, and your 
glory to combat these forces, to capture, bind, and subdue 
them, making them subservient to your free will as a 
human being. Incidentally, your success in this great 
venture will enable you to dispense with hard and useless 
physical labor ; this is your reward for moral courage, but, 
still more important, it will do away with the necessity 
of exploiting your neighbor.” 

He slapped his knees, threw away his cigarette, and 
crossed over to the steps at the side of the porch. 

“Speaking of hard physical labor,” he murmured, then 
took up the rake and the hoe, and with a broad smile 
stalked down the garden-path to the strawberry-bed, 
with Kuzka barking at his heels. 


.. +» NOR ANY MAN’S 


By Ciirrorp GESSLER 


OU were not meant to be mine, or any man’s: 
you were fashioned thus beautiful for swift freedom, 
to be a banner afar, and a glad allure... . 


I saw a bird circling against the sunrise 

over the dawn-tinted marshes, toward the awakening sea; 
I saw a bird balance on clean free wings and slowly circle 
and rise full into the morning, rhythmic and beautiful. 


You were not made to be mine, or any man’s... . 

Rise, bright bird, and be free and beautiful in the sun- 
light; 

rise and fly, circling rhythmically, lovely . . alone... . 





MOLLIE SHAMARY 


By RayMonp WEEKS 


CCENT the second syllable, if you please: Shamary! 

No other pronunciation would suit her personality, 

or the part she played in the life of our wilderness. 

And do not suppose that her family was Irish. Perish 
the thought! 

Strange as it seems, there was a time when we did not 
know her, unless through the exclamations of her uncle, 
Leonidas Jackson, who used to say, when conversation 
turned on charming women, “You know nothing about 
them! Wait until you see my niece Mollie—Mollie 
Shamary, of Kentucky!” And the strong men of Jackson 
County, who courted danger, had visions of riding along 
Kentucky turnpikes, stopping often and saying to every 
beautiful woman they met, “Pardon me, Madam, but are 
you Mollie Shamary?e” 

And finally she came to us—just think of it! She 
came a few weeks after the death of her uncle Leonidas, 
and when her arrival became known, the barometer in the 
hearts of our women sank as before a disastrous storm. 
The girls trembled and the married women went about 
their work with a clutch at the throat. 

She had made the journey in her carriage, which was 
drawn by a span of blue-grass horses. With her came a 
negro driver and a black serving-woman, who had both 
been slaves in her family. She was the sole heir to her 
uncle, who passed as well-to-do. He certainly had not 
made money off his absurd forty-acre farm, nor had he 
tried to. In the center of the forty acres, on a rather steep 
little hill, stood a three-room log house, where Leonidas 
Jackson had lived the simple, comfortable life of a sage. 
He had never married, and, as far as we knew, was un- 
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trammeled. He spent his time in riding horseback, hunt- 
ing, directing his hired men, and smoking. He almost 
never did any work himself. One-half the farm was in 
forest, while the remaining twenty acres, with the hill 
nearly in its center, was under cultivation. 

Like most of us, Mr. Jackson loved a wager. In the 
last year of his life, he won a famous bet from Tim 
Dobson on the presidential election. The loser had agreed 
to plow “to the satisfaction of the winner” fifteen acres 
of land. When Dobson presented himself the next spring 
and was told to plow the fifteen acres nearest the house, 
running the furrows up and down the hill, instead of 
around it in the usual way, his profanity needed bounds. 
But Mr. Jackson proved obdurate, and no prophecy of 
loss of soil from the rains made any impression on him. 
He was that sort of a man: all for principle. So Dobson 
had to plow up-hill and down, day after day, chaffed by 
dozens of neighbors who came to watch him. All this 
time, Mr. Jackson walked about smoking on the top of 
the hill, or sat by the window, laughing softly at clumps 
of oaths which floated up from the steep furrows. The 
tract was planted to corn, and made a good crop, but 
Leonidas Jackson left its harvesting to Mollie Shamary, 
and betook his jollity to another sphere. 

She had not been in the house fifteen minutes before 
deciding on changes she would make in the farm, if she 
remained, and she really wanted to remain for several 
years at least, if only to see this western country. That 
night the windows in the Jackson house shone brightly 
after many nights of darkness, and the distant neighbors 
who saw them said, “Widow Shamary has come from 
Kentucky. I wonder if she will stay?” A few days later 
it was reported that she had bought two adjoining farms. 
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The first Sunday afternoon, a half dozen families or 
more called on her, and all—men, women and children— 
fell immediately under the charm of the kindliest, jolliest, 
most beautiful creature ever seen in the Great Valley. 
Mollie Shamary was about thirty-five years old,—women 
are never perfect at an earlier age,—a brunette having 
just a flash of a fairer type, with bust, shoulders, arms, 
and hands made for the torture of men and the undoing 
of saints, with eyes so tender and gracious you felt that 
their “yes” would kill you with joy in ten seconds, and 
that their “no” would exterminate you instantly. Within 
two months, nearly all the women were calling her Mol- 
lie, while she called them and most of the men up to her 
age by their given names, with the zone of intimacy 
spreading northward. Men from fifty years north usually 
came to call her Miss Mollie, and with her it was “Uncle 
Billie,’ “Uncle Tommie,” “Uncle Ned.” Some of these 
older men winced at first under the “uncle,” but quickly 
felt themselves happy, for from her lips everything 
seemed, and was, a compliment. 

Mollie Shamary wrought great changes in her uncle’s 
farm. The drive had formerly gone right up the hill 
toward the house. As soon as the crops were in, she set 
men to grading and building a new drive, which mounted 
gradually, winding around the hill and ending under the 
great trees in front of the house. She had this drive 
flanked with a strong retaining wall, for there was plenty 
of rock to be found on the farm. 

Along about the first of November, she began carry- 
ing out a plan of which her uncle had once written her: 
to erect a suitable house of which the three rooms already 
built should be the back wing. She erected a comfortable 
two-story house of logs carefully chinked up and pro- 

tected with clapboards. When the house was completed 
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and furnished, in early March, she invited all the coun- 
tryside to a housewarming which lasted from the forenoon 
until after midnight. That party is still remembered by 
pale posterity, and I should describe it to you, except 
that to do so would leave you envious and dissatisfied 
forever. 

Everything which Mollie touched succeeded. Of the 
orchard which she planted, not one tree was foolish 
enough to die, and the same is true of the vineyard. At 
home, she did not do much work with her hands, but it 
was different when she visited neighboring farmhouses. 
Five minutes after her arrival, with sleeves rolled up, a 
bib apron on, or her dress pinned up, she might have 
been seen in the thick of whatever was being done—bak- 
ing bread or cake, pitting cherries, putting up preserves, 
churning, preparing vegetables—filling the house with 
her laughter and songs, and, especially, with the jollity 
which she aroused in others. Strange as it may seem, the 
women were as fond of her as the men, and more than 
one farmer’s wife said to herself, “Well, if Ae had to quit 
caring for me, I’d rather it'd be for Mollie Shamary than 
for any one else. I don’t blame no man for falling in love 
with her.” 

How different she was in the sick-room! She seemed 
to bring to the sufferer an air destined to be forever pure 
and fresh, a conviction that a celestial power was visiting 
him and would protect him. If he went down the road 
that dips suddenly into the dark forest, he went content 
if she held his hand. 

And this reminds me of her singing at funerals. She 
discovered an excellent soprano voice in a poor widow 
with four children who lived down by the Blue. Her own 
voice was an alto. Old man Bordine’s pure tenor was at 
her disposal. To complete the quartet, she added the 
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profound, true bass of Bud Orrison. He lived on the 
other side of the Blue, alone in a house falling about his 
ears, on a farm mortgaged to the rail fences. He was a 
heavy drinker, and followed in the footsteps of his late 
father. Mollie said to him one day: 

“Listen to me, Bud! I want you to sing with me to- 
morrow at Mr. Gallard’s funeral, but I won’t sing with 
you unless you make me a promise. I have never asked 
any man to make me a promise, but I’m going to ask you, 
for no one with a voice like yours should be allowed to 
ruin it. Promise me never to drink another drop unless 
I permit it. I do not mean to tie you up forever. I shall 
be reasonable. Promise me, just like I were your mother.” 

Of course Bud promised, and kept his promise, too. 

When you heard Mollie Shamary’s quartet sing at a 
funeral, you felt that all wounds of the past were healed, 
and that all disasters of the future would weigh as noth- 
ing. Death itself seemed a benediction. In and through 
the blending of three admirable voices, moved the violet- 
hued, fate-like alto of Mollie Shamary. Although no 
one of the other voices could be spared, they existed for 
the alto only. And Mollie’s face, what a change! She 
was no longer the sunny charmer of us all. You no longer 
thought of her as beautiful. She did not seem human. 
She was a spirit that had journeyed to the distant coun- 
try, as far as the lotus tree beyond which even the angels 
might not pass, and had come to console us: “Be of good 
cheer! All will be well. It is I who promise you.” From 
the oldest to the youngest, we had confidence in that prom- 
ise, and wept tears of sorrow and joy. Sometimes it took 
several days for her to recover her old ways after one of 
these funerals—which led many of us to see in her a strong 
woman, the waters of whose life had run deep, but who 
never spoke of tke floods which had swept over her. 
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There were other things which revealed an unsuspect- 
ed side of Mollie Shamary’s character. For example, 
the runaway which she stopped on the long hill. In the 
wagon, two screaming women—the reins had slipped 
from their hands and the horses were off like rabbits. At 
the bottom of the hill, a bend in the road and the river 
beyond. Mollie came riding hard after them on her sure- 
footed iron-gray mare, reached a position alongside the 
frantic team, leaped to the back of the nearer horse, then 
stepped to the wagon-pole, and brought the horses to a 
walk. It was like her, too, to beg the women to say noth- 
ing of “the trifling thing she had done.” 

Again, it was Mollie Shamary who saved the life of 
Mr. Dobson’s younger brother, Benjy. He had fallen 
on a scythe and was bleeding to death in spite of all they 
could do for him. A boy had come to ask her help. She 
sent her most trusted man riding hard toward Westport 
Landing, with orders to bring Dr. Sargent “by force if 
necessary, dead or alive.” The man rode like the wind, 
and what did he see, two miles from town, but the doctor’s 
horse grazing in the edge of the timber and dragging 
after him the empty buggy! The doctor’s satchel was in 
the buggy, but where was the doctor? At last he found 
him, lying drunk in the shade of a bush. He turned the 
buggy around, tied his own horse behind, placed the un- 
conscious physician in the bottom of the buggy, where he 
could hold him in with his feet, and drove like mad for 
Dobson’s. 

Mollie heard the galloping hoofs, called Mrs. Dobson 
to replace her at holding the severed artery, and, with her 
face, hands, arms, and dress spattered with blood, ran out 
of doors. Before the buggy came to a stop, she had taken 
in the situation. She set her man to drawing water furi- 
ously at the well, grabbed the doctor by the shoulders and 
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hair, dragged him to the horse-trough, which was half 
full of cool water, lifted him in her arms and dropped 
him into the .rough. He only gasped and sputtered, but 
when several persons had doused his head and breast in 
cold water, while Mollie held him, he revived, climbed 
out of the trough, called for his satchel, and saved Benjy. 
He then stood by his buggy, made an eloquent speech to 
Mollie Shamary, to her black man, to the two horses, to 
Benjy and the Dobson family, to the neighbors, whether 
present or not, and to the entire universe, after which he 
got into the buggy and drove away well satisfied with him- 
self and with everybody. 

Once a week, Mollie sent to Westport for the mail. 
There were frequent business letters, for she had much 
property in Kentucky, and there were many letters in 
recognizably masculine hands. When the mail came, she 
used to shut herself up for the day. The servants became 
accustomed to see a little frown on her brow as she sat 
eating supper that night. Was it from business cares, 
homesickness, or perhaps from thought of one person 
dear to her, or perplexity among many old suitors? No 
one knew. 

At last, in May of her first year with us, we had the 
excitement of seeing arrive on horseback Colonel Robert 
Pendleton, tall, distinguished, ominously handsome, said 
to be a candidate for the governorship of Kentucky. He 
put up at the tavern at Westport and remained a week, 
riding out to Mollie Shamary’s every day. They took 
long rides and walks together, and sat late conversing on 
the porch of the new house. When it came time for him 
to return to Kentucky, he rode away from Westport with 
a countenance where neither hope nor discouragement 
could be discerned. 
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Then, a few weeks later, Colonel Amos Breckenridge, 
also from Kentucky, arrived at Westport Landing by 
steamboat. He had snapping black eyes, a fierce, heavy 
mustache, and was direct and intense in speech. Ten min- 
utes after leaving the boat, he was galloping over the road 
to Mollie Shamary’s, saying to the landscape, “Now, see 
here, Mollie! You either love me or you don’t! It’s 
perfectly simple! I’m neither a lap-dog nor a tame turtle. 
You’ve got to give me an answer this very second!”’. He 
probably repeated this speech to her more than once, but 
what was the use? The more he protested, the more she 
laughed. ‘They rode wild races along the roads and in 
the woods, and once when her maddening long hair came 
down, he felt a temptation to twist his hand in it, drag her 
to his saddle, and ride away with her a captive forever. 
Only, he did not dare, and when he rode away to go back 
home, it was after saying to her, “‘Look at me for the last 
time’”—which did not prevent him from writing her a 
half dozen flaming letters, lighting up the wild banks of 
the rivers on the journey back to Louisville. 

Another admirer came to gladden or sadden the road 
which led to Mollie Shamary’s hill—Governor Beaure- 
gard, a man “fifty years of age,” as he told every one, 
“and going strong.” Erect, gray-haired, red-faced, fond 
of good liquor as becomes a Kentuckian, and jolly as all 
out-of-doors, he knew every inhabitant of Westport within 
two days, and announced laughingly that he had come to 
carry Mollie Shamary back to heaven. He had been 
lieutenant-governor of his native state, and therefore very 
properly went by the title of Governor, which offered a 
pleasing variety in the Kentuckian nomenclature as we 
were coming to know it. He was the only one of her 
admirers for whom she gave a party. She showed her 
dashing guest no preference over local admirers, except 
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that she danced the first Lancers with him as a partner, 
and later did not demur when he proposed a toast to 
“every letter in the sweet name Mollie, and as for her 
other name, let it look out for itself!” After a ten days’ 
visit, the Governor started back east, concealing a dazed 
look in the depths of his eyes and promising to return in 
the spring. Then, in late September, came a second visit 
from Colonel Pendleton, which, it was feared, left Mollie 
Shamary more silent than before. 

There followed a winter like the first she had spent in 
our country, then a spring and summer like the last, her 
distant and local admirers being as numerous and devoted 
as ever. One need not wonder if she was progressively 
less happy. Have you noticed how, at the beginning, 
everything is often delightful, and how, in time, every 
new relation and friendship becomes a fetter? A smile 
from a beautiful woman is a lovely thing, but it may cause 
as much suffering as a sneer, and the hour often comes 
when such women, if they have any kindliness, are sorry 
that they ever existed. Do not think that the life of a 
fair woman is unalloyed pleasure! The more her lovers, 
the more her sufferings. . . . 

And now came an event of importance. An evangelist 
from Tennessee arrived at Westport, and spoke every 
night for a week. He was a red-faced, smooth-shaven, 
full-bodied man of fifty, with more than average school- 
ing and eloquence. To hear him, you felt that he had 
read everything, that he had traveled in all countries and 
climes, had known intimately Washington, Lafayette, and 
Napoleon, and had, as a boy, played marbles with Co- 
lumbus. His last sermon was perhaps the one to be longest 
remembered. He spoke of the Crusades, which had thus 
far been only a name in our valley. Then he told of the 
medieval pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and of solitary pil- 
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grims whose love for the Holy Places was so vast that 
they journeyed eastward taking three steps forward, then 
two steps backward. “And with some, so great was their 
love that the steps backward were longer than the steps 
forward, so that when night came down over that sere, 
desolate country, the blasted pine which they had passed 
at sunrise was still visible behind them. And they kept 
on in the gathering darkness, three steps forward and two 
steps backward, until the heavens were all sparkling with 
stars. Then they lay down to sleep, with perhaps a stone 
for pillow.” 


Ah! those three steps forward and the two steps back- 
ward, how they struck the imagination! And why had 
the heroic pilgrims done that? For love—to honor Pales- 
tine and the sacred habitations of Jerusalem! 


One night soon after this sermon, when the golden 
moon was approaching its fullness of glory, Mollie 
Shamary had passed several hours in writing letters, had 
extinguished her light and gone to the window to look 
out at the country which was still a half wilderness. 
About her heart hung a weight, such as a woman feels in 
moments of perplexity between pleading voices of the 
present and remembered voices whose words once entered 
the portals of the ear and stepped along its corridor to 
the brain. And the brain remembers and the spirit is torn. 


Suddenly a moving figure caught her eye far down the 
hill. It moved forward, then went back, then advanced 
again, then stepped back. And of course she understood. 
At first, she laughed softly, then sat down by the window 
and, burying her face in her arms, laughed hysterically— 
the reaction perhaps from old remembrances and present 
worries. After a moment, she sat up straight, wiped her 
eyes, and said: 
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“Brute that Iam! I don’t know who it is down there 
on the drive, but he’s sublime! No one in the blue-grass 
country ever did such a thing for me or for any woman. 
I’m ashamed of myself!” 

She looked again; yes, the figure had come nearer, but 
oh so slowly! A shiver, almost of fear, went through her: 
was ita madman? More than once, of course, men had 
told her that they were going insane over her, but one 
grows accustomed to extravagant language when one is 
Widow Shamary. No, this man could not be dangerous. 
He was doing this absurd thing simply through love, 
through adoration, and it was all the more touching be- 
cause he could not suppose that she would ever know. 
. . . [he man approached as near as he dared in such 
bright moonlight, then turned and stole away. 

Who was he? she asked herself, as for an hour or more 
she went from room to room, from window to window. 
Who of her admirers was devoted enough or foolish 
enough to do such an extravagant thing? —Tom Ransom, 
perhaps, who would inherit a fine farm and knew it? Or 
Charlie St. Clair, who worshiped her, but was a bit timid 
about it? Or Ira Taylor? Or Bud Orrison, only he had 
never spoken a syllable of love to her, unless with those 
somber black eyes of his? Or Ben Symmes, who hoped 
some time to be a Congressman? Or Joseph Severance, 
who was married and ought to know better, only he was 
perhaps not to blame? Or—and Mollie thought of others, 
then fell into a comparison of these hardy, uncouth men 
with the brilliant, elegant gentlemen of the blue-grass. 
Which type did she prefer? She at last went to bed, 
leaving the question unanswered. 

The next morning, it seemed to her that she must have 
dreamed the strange sight, but another dusk of moonlight 
showed the same or another silent figure, advancing, re- 
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treating, advancing again and retreating, in a fantastic 
pilgrimage toward the Jerusalem the Golden he would 
never reach, on the top of Shamary hill. And the next 
night it was the same, and Mollie wondered with a shiver 
how it would be in the dark of the moon. 

Her preoccupations were to undergo a sudden change 
a few days later. The oldest boy of Doris Pollard, the 
widow who sang soprano in Mollie’s choir, brought news 
that Bud Orrison was very ill: would she come to see 
him, and would she send for Dr. Sargent? She did both, 
and with her accustomed energy. She sent a man on 
horseback for the doctor, who had already several times 
taken care of cases at her request, and she and her old 
mammy bundled a lot of useful things into the buggy and 
set off at full speed. They crossed the Blue at the muddy 
ford, and a few minutes later were standing by the bed 
of poor Bud. He was unconscious and was breathing 
heavily, his head thrown back and his defiant black hair 
showing tragically against the white pillow. The soprano- 
voiced widow was there, and related how a neighbor had 
found Bud’s body in the river two nights before, had 
revived him, carried him home, and put him to bed. He 
had built a good fire and remained all night. As she 
reached this point in her story, the neighbor and his wife 
came in. Yes, he said that he had fished Bud out of the 
river. He was crossing at the ford with his team at about 
nine o'clock. The river was high, and the off horse be- 
came frightened at an object which the current swept 
against him. He saw that it was the body of a man, and 
managed to grab him in time. It was Bud Orrison. He 
revived him, carried him home, and remained all night, 
but the next morning Bud insisted that he was all right 
and sent him away, after begging him to say nothing of 
the accident. The neighbor had returned the next night 
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and found him with a high fever and a terrible cold on 
his lungs. 

The women busied themselves with keeping a wet 
cloth on Bud’s forehead, heating plenty of water, prepar- 
ing flannel compresses, and waited two interminable hours 
before they heard the rapid beat of hoofs—Dr. Sargent 
was arriving on horseback! The gravity of his face as 
he examined the patient told them that the worst was 
to be feared. 

By the time the doctor had finished his work, the old 
mammy had a good supper ready. She had been ordered 
to put in the buggy a lot of provisions, and she had done 
so with the liberality which ruled at her mistress’s house. 
The pale radiance of the harvest-moon was beginning to 
replace daylight when Mollie, Doris Pollard, and the 
doctor sat down to supper. He tried to joke about the 
danger of his position, sitting at table between two charm- 
ing widows, but it was impossible to joke long. 

“Tell us,” said Mollie, and her voice trembled, “will 
he recover P” 

“He has a fighting chance, no more. If I had been 
called at once!—but even then, who knows? it might have 
been impossible to save him. He has in his favor mighty 
good lungs and a wonderful physique. ‘Then, too, he 
hasn’t drunk a drop, they say, for more ’n a year. He 
used to drink like a fish—some men can’t be moderate, like 
Ican. I knew his father well. A fine man, well-educated 
for these parts. Was a teacher, then a farmer. Died of 
drink. You'll find lots of his books in the house.” 

“Doctor, we three women are going to stay here and 
look after him. We can take turns. There’s plenty of 
provisions. We’ll keep good hot coffee all the time. And, 
Doctor, you’re going to stay too? As for money——” 
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“Damn your money, Mollie Shamary! Oxen couldn’t 
drag me away!” 

“You must save him.” 

The two looked at each other, a long, unwavering look. 
“She’s not in love with him,” the doctor thought, “but 
she’s suffering in some way I don’t understand.” 

And he was right. As she was crossing the ford, a 
premonition had come to her, “I shall find that I am re- 
sponsible for what has happened. But how?” Through 
the agonizing days and nights that followed, she asked 
herself more than once, “How did it happen? Why?” 

The fourth night there came a change for the better, 
and the next afternoon Dr. Sargent left, saying that the 
patient was out of danger, provided he obeyed his jailers. 
Bud went on improving, and two days later Mollie stood 
smiling down at him, holding his great, calloused hand 
and saying, “I’m going home now, Bud, but Doris and 
Mammy will stay with you and I’m going to ride down 
every day to inquire whether you’ve been a good boy.” 

She went out, laughing and waving her hand to him. 
He tried to say “good-by” at least, but he could not. Left 
alone, he called himself hard names, “Fool! I’ve never 
been anything but a fool! I wish I'd gone to the bottom 
of the Blue and stayed there!” 

Mollie rode down every day to see how he was, and 
one day she found him sitting up in the big rocking-chair. 
Mammy had combed out the tangles in his long hair and 
had trimmed his beard. He sat wrapped in blankets and 
leaning back quite helpless against the pillows. She laid 
her cool, firm hand on his forehead and looked laughingly 
into his eyes: 

“You will never know how glad I am that you've re- 
covered!” 

Why did she say that? he wondered. 
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Then she went on, choosing her words carefully, for 
she had made a secret decision to go back to Kentucky, 
but she wanted to be sure that her premonition about the 
accident was unwarranted. 

“I’m going to ask you a question, Bud, while we’re 
alone, and don’t fear that I shall tell anybody your an- 
swer. How did you come to fall into the river? You 
were not crossing in your canoe, for they found it tied up 
and the oars were in the shed. You can’t have fallen in 
at the ford, for you would have been carried on below it. 
Tell me.” 

His cheeks flushed, but he did not speak. She urged 
him again, and this time he answered, almost inaudibly, 
“T was swimming across.” 

“Swimming across! At half-past eight, at night, in 
late October! You are not a fool; besides, you are a good 
swimmer.” 

“You are mistaken—I am a fool.” 

“Come, Bud, tell me!” 

“T’m a fool, and your fault, Mrs. Shamary.” 

“Mrs. Shamary!’ Don’t ‘Mrs. Shamary’ me, Bud! 
Call me Mollie, like every one else does. Haven’t we 
sung together for a long time? Aren’t we the best of 
friends?” 

“Yes, we're friends, as a lady can be the friend of a 
dog!” 

“Hush! I won’t let you talk that way! There is no 
one whom I respect more than you. Tell me, how did 
you fall into the river?” 

The flush in his cheeks deepened. She could hardly 
hear him, even by bending forward: 

“Tt was... that preacher, the Crusades, the pil- 
grims.” 
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“Do you mean this?” And with her arms, she sketched 
the action of one swimming three strokes forward, then 
two backward. He nodded with his eyelids. Yes, he meant 
that. She drew the deepest, proudest breath she had ever 
drawn, yet pity began immediately to mingle with her 
pride, then overmastered it. She was four years his senior ; 
there had never been a word of love between them, there 
must never be. She would treat him as a child. Ina 
month, she would be in Kentucky. No one would know 
of her departure until after she was gone. She would write 
him a letter of farewell, a letter wonderfully constructed, 
to be given him after she had gone. He would never 
know that she had understood. Having decided these 
things in the flash of a second, she said to him playfully, 
“Now, my boy, I’m going to cast an eye about the house, 
to see if Mammy has attended to everything.” 

His cheeks burned. He forgot the confession of his 
folly, in humiliation that she should see the humble, old- 
fashioned furniture, the house with its scars and patch- 
ings. He had made almost no repairs for the past year, 
being too busy running his farm and working out, so as 
to make a beginning toward paying one of the mortgages. 
And previous to a year ago, he had made no repairs, 
because nothing mattered to him then, except whisky, and 
now nothing mattered, except something more deadly, 
more fatal—a gay gingham dress, a light footstep, a voice 
singing snatches of song, a pair of eyes which he would 
be fortunate never to have seen. And he was a fool and 
she knew that he was a fool and that he would never be 
anything else. .. . Thus he tortured himself until the 
gay gingham dress stood again before him: 

“Well, good-by for a few days, Bud! You'll be up in 
a week, and then you'll come to repay some of my 
visitt———” She regretted instantly what she had said. He 
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had never come to see her, and she knew that he had 
only one suit of frayed, faded clothes and nothing but 
heavy boots for his feet. She tried to improve her invi- 
tation: 

“You see, there are lots of things on the farm I need 
to ask you about. We’ll ride all over the place and you'll 
give me good advice.” 

She saw that he had understood her embarrassment, 
and her face flushed. How awkward she was! 

“Tf you don’t come, I'll come here. You have the 
best collection of books I have seen in this section, and 
there are many which I ought to read. Well, good-by, 
sick boy!” and she left him to bitter thoughts. 

He did not go to see her after his recovery, which 
was slow, nor did she come to his house down near the 
Blue. 

November drew near its close. Finally a descending 
night saw Mollie Shamary for what she called the last 
time on her uncle Leonidas’ farm. Yes, she had made the 
great decision, all of her arrangements were completed, 
and she who had been glad to flee from complications in 
Kentucky was now fleeing from others in Missouri. To 
spoil as few lives as possible should be the rule of every 
charming woman. It was Mollie Shamary’s, and she 
prided herself on following it. 

No one knew of her intended flight. Tom and Mammy 
had simply been told to put into the carriage certain pack- 
ages which their mistress had wrapped up, and to harness 
the best team of horses for half past eight that night. Did 
the old servants suspect her purpose? It is not likely. 

She left with the other woman-servant some letters to 
be distributed among the neighbors according to address 
the afternoon of the next day. It was nearing nine o’clock 
when she said a silent farewell to her new home in the 
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wilderness, and entered the carriage. A possible road for 
her to take was the one over the hills to Westport Land- 
ing, leaving Westport on her left, but she feared that she 
might meet some neighbor. There was less likelihood of 
her being seen on the road to Independence, so she said 
to Tom, “Independence Road, Tom, and drive care- 
fully.” 

Low clouds made the night darker, and a heavy wind 
blew through the dense woods. A bleak, cheerless de- 
parture after so much joy. She leaned back in the car- 
riage and thought with set lips and stinging eyelids. This, 
then, was the end of the chapter, and it would always be 
the same, until she became an old woman! Intentions 
counted for nothing, for the results were always ruin. The 
least part of the misfortune was that she always suffered. 
Would her new friends understand that her flight showed 
how dear they were to her—that she could not bear to say 
farewell? She could see their faces when they learned 
that she had gone—that they might never see her again. 
But most insistently she saw, to the point of torture, a 
very pale face, with large self-despising black eyes, and 
great, useless hands folded on the blankets. That was 
what she had made of him—ruin, always ruin! He was 
said to be about again, but what of that, if he must suffer 
from incurable mental wounds? 

In order to forget, she tried to think of the glad return 
to the blue-grass country, of good turnpikes, of old man- 
sions, rich plantations, delightful men and women, of girl- 
hood friends and their ecstatic greetings, of moonlit 
nights, music and merry parties, of one person, who in a 
week would perhaps deem himself the happiest man in 
the world. . . . She thought of these things and many 
more, but flash-like visions of the pale face down by the 
Blue kept torturing her. 
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This was natural, for she saw by the light of the swing- 
ing lantern, which Mammy held on high, that the horses 
were feeling their way down the hill that led to the ford. 
What desolation! The immense forest on both sides, the 
roar of the pitiless wind through the bare branches, a 
fitting, a tragic farewell! 

Now the horses, obedient to Tom’s voice, were enter- 
ing the river. They moved slowly, sniffing the swollen 
waters, which the wind blew into little waves. Mollie 
leaned out of the carriage and saw the dark water rushing 
through the spokes of the wheels and swirling around and 
against the carriage-bed. She thought with a shiver of 
that other night, when the river ran high and bore the 
body of a man against the off horse. What did it matter, 
the folly of his attempt! It had seemed to him the only 
way he could honor her supremely, and she was never to 
know. What he had done was not ridiculous; it passed 
beyond the exploits of all lovers; it was sublime in its 
extravagance, its uselessness. . . . 

The dripping horses were toiling up the further bank 
when she called to her driver, “Tom, stop the carriage 
where the road up the river branches off, then pass me 
the lantern, please.” 

She found in her satchel a sheet of paper, but no 
envelope. What did envelopes matter? She wrote in 
pencil: “Row across the Blue and come to me at the 
house immediately, if you are strong enough. If not, 
Tom will bring you to where I am. I must see you to- 
night. Mollie.” 

“Here, Tom,” she said, folding the letter, “take this 
quickly to Mr. Bud. Hurry!” 

Tom returned alone in a few minutes, and received 
the welcome but surprising order to drive back home. 
They recrossed the dark ford, and when they reached the 
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house, Mollie got out, saying, “Just leave the horses 
hitched for a while, and you and Mammy go to the 
kitchen, where it’s warm.” 

In the sitting-room, to which she had so recently said 
a last farewell, the fire still burned on the hearth. It was 
there that Bud Orrison found Mollie Shamary, the Queen 
of his Jerusalem the Golden. A few minutes after his 
arrival, she opened the door into the kitchen and called: 
“Tom! Tom! unhitch the horses, please, and give them 
an extra ration of oats and hay.” 


NINA 


By LizetreE WoopworTH REESE 


HE was a woman like a candle-flame— _ 
This stranger dead a score of years ago— 
Tall, clearly dark. We liked, but said not so, 
The slowness and the music of her name. 
A widow. She was kind, the women knew, 
And lent them patterns of her violet frocks: 
And she had lovers. Past her high, crabbed box 
Went the sour judge, the rosy doctor too. 
Once, twice, a black word pricked the countryside. 
She heard, and held a flower up to her lips, 
Spoke brightly of our town, its small, close life: 
On a wild morning of a sudden she died. 
The next a loud man, with the air of ships, 
Stood by her coffin head, and called her wife. 





THE POETRY OF JOHN HALL WHEELOCK 


By Jay B. Huspewt 


VERY reader has his first book; every lover of poetry, 
k the first poem that he read with unmingled delight. 
The particular poem may have been “Adonais,” or 
“The Solitary Reaper,” or “Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking,” or it may have been something infinitely in- 
ferior to these great poems. Whatever it was, one felt that 
a new planet had swung into view. 


My first poem was Paradise Lost. An idle country 
boy of fourteen, I was one summer day looking, none 
too hopefully, among my father’s theological books for 
something to read when my eye was attracted by a tiny 
copy of Milton’s epic. What first struck me was the 
type, which was the smallest I had ever seen. I read the 
opening lines and was enchanted by the sonorous rhetoric 
and the vivid pictures. I had never seen a lake, but there 
was an abandoned ice-pond back of my father’s house 
which served as the imaginary scene of Milton’s fiery lake. 
It was not till long after that I became conscious of the 
pitiful inadequacy of my setting. I fell in love with the 
poem and determined to commit it to memory. My en- 
thusiasm lasted until I had memorized the first two books. 
I remember climbing on a huge pine stump in the woods 
and declaiming to the logs and trees the speech in which 
the Arch-enemy rouses his despairing followers from the 
burning lake: 


Princes, Potentates, 
Warriors, the Flower of Heaven—once yours, now lost, 
If such astonishment as this can seize 
Eternal Spirits! . . . 


Like many another reader, I have sought in the vol- 
umes of living poets for the same passionate delight that 
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came to me from Paradise Lost, but I have rarely found 
it. I have found many things in contemporary poetry 
that I like, but, in the main, recent poetry seems to me 
to lack music and lyric fire. It has too few poems that 
answer Emily Dickinson’s definition: “If I read a book 
and it makes my body so cold no fire can ever warm me, 
I know that is poetry. If I feel physically as if the top 
of my head were taken off, I know that is poetry. These 
are the only ways I know it.” 

In the spring of 1920 I had the temerity to lecture 
before a woman’s club on contemporary poetry—and I 
actually thought I knew something about the subject. 
Had I not read all the available handbooks? After my 
talk, a lady asked me what I thought of Dust and Light. 
I had to confess that I had never read a line that Wheel- 
ock had written. She promised to send me one of his 
books. She was as good as her word, for I soon received 
a copy of Dust and Light which contained on the fly-leaf, 
in the poet’s autograph, some lines from “Earth”: 

Deftly does the dust express 

In mind her hidden loveliness, 

And from her cool silence stream 

The cricket’s cry and Dante’s dream; 
For the earth that breeds the trees 
Breeds cities too, and symphonies.* 

I am fully aware of the fact that tastes differ and I 
know that to some readers these lines will not seem so 
remarkable as they seemed to me. But as Holmes said 
of a famous Emerson quatrain, “These lines, a moment 
after they were written, seemed as if they had been carved 
in marble for a thousand years.” 

Why had I not come across Wheelock’s poems before? 
I wondered. I did not then realize that the contemporary 





*This and the other quotations in this article are reprinted by courtesy of 
Messrs, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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poets are not to be rated according to the noise that is 
made over them. Wheelock’s first three books, all now 
out of print, had appeared in 1911, 1912, and 1913—the 
years in which contemporary poets first attracted gen- 
eral attention. But Wheelock belonged to no school; 
he had no one to advertise him; he made no effort to 
please the public taste. Had he been an Imagist with 
Amy Lowell to chant his praises, he would long ago 
have been recognized as one of the three or four signifi- 
cant American poets of this generation. 


Wheelock has been so absorbed in the effort to ma- 
terialize the poems in him that he, perhaps, has cared 
less than he should for the reception they got, or their 
immediate effect upon others. He has written them with 
one end in view: to say what he feels in a way which 
should communicate this feeling with as little alteration 
or loss in the process as possible. He, himself, has been 
his only audience, in this sense, and it is a critical audi- 
ence; but when it is at all satisfied with the result, not 
all the neglect in the world can diminish its sure confi- 
dence. Such being the case, he has been wholly outside 
the popular fashions in form and mood, and has been 
regarded in many quarters as a reactionary, especially 
by those not sufficiently familiar with his work to under- 
stand all its implications. Then, too, his especial con- 
cern with the musical and metrical side of poetry has 
further served to put him outside the chief range of 
public interest in a period which is avowedly and fever- 
ishly intellectual—a period of psychological studies—of 
the sharp etching—the objective statement—rather than 
the symphonic working out through rhythm and tone of 
just those things that can not be said in so many bald 
words. ores 
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It is becoming increasingly clear that certain figures 
in the contemporary movement have been overrated. A 
few years ago it was generally agreed that our six major 
poets were Robinson, Frost, Amy Lowell, Sandburg, 
Masters, and Lindsay. No one now would accept this 
list as it stands. Alfred Noyes’s list is Robinson, Frost, 
Wheelock, and Markham. Clement Wood—whose Poets 
of America is one of the first books to give a complete 
chapter to Wheelock—selects Robinson, Frost, Wheelock, 
Sandburg, Lindsay, and Rose O'Neill. It seems to me 
significant that critics so radically divergent as Noyes and 
Wood should agree both in dropping Masters and Amy 
Lowell and in adding Wheelock to the accepted list. It 
is clearer now than it was a few years ago that those con- 
temporary poets whose work is to survive must meet 
exactly the same tests that have been applied to the poets 
of earlier centuries. Novelty of form and theme will 
avail little; nothing avails but the divine fire. Amy 
Lowell, as the editor of the Southwest Review once put 
it, had every quality except poetic genius. 

Perhaps the most striking of Wheelock’s poems deal 
with nature. To those interested in putting machinery 
into poetry this seems distinctly old-fashioned; and no 
doubt steam-shovels and sky-scrapers deserve a place in 
modern literature; but after all is said and done, are twi- 
light and moonlight, the mountains and the sea less beau- 
tiful than they were before the industrial revolution be- 
gan? Often as the coming of day has been described, I 
can not just now recall a finer picture than that contained 
in the lines: 

Dawn flowers up along the windy sky 
Immense and white. 
For sensuous beauty and suggestiveness, are the following 
lines unworthy of Keats: 
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Breath of the wet country ways 
On cool, moon-clear, fragrant nights? 


The best poems in American literature dealing with 
the sea come from Whitman and Wheelock, both born, 
as it happens, on Long Island. The color, the motion, 
the magic of the sea are in Wheelock’s poems as they are 
in Whitman’s and Tennyson’s. 


Only the infinite Deep, whereon the sea-bird’s wing 
Sinks wearied, the dark waste of wave on endless wave, 
Fresh with the boundless breath as cool and soft as Spring, 
The solemn fields of sea, holy and green and grave, 
Keep their eternal sleep, nor change in anything. 


“The Fish-Hawk,” from The Black Panther, seems 
to me one of Wheelock’s finest poems and, indeed, an 
almost perfect poem. It has beauty and power. Sound 
and sense blend harmoniously. But quotation is infinitely 
better than criticism. 


On the large highway of the awful air that flows 

Unbounded between sea and heaven, while twilight screened 
The sorrowful distances, he moved and had repose; 

On the huge wind of the Immensity he leaned 
His steady body in long lapse of flight—and rose 


Gradual, through broad gyres of ever-climbing rest, 
Up the clear stair of the eternal sky, and stood 
Throned on the summit! Slowly, with his widening breast, 
Widened around him the enormous Solitude, 
From the gray rim of ocean to the glowing west. 


Headlands and capes forlorn of the far coast, the land 
Rolling her barrens toward the south, he, from his throne 
Upon the gigantic wind, beheld: he hung—he fanned 
The abyss for mighty joy, to feel beneath him strown 
Pale pastures of the sea, with heaven on either hand— 


The world with all her winds and waters, earth and air, 
Fields, folds, and moving clouds. The awful and adored 
Arches and endless aisles of vacancy, the fair 
Void of sheer heights and hollows hailed him as her lord 
And lover in the highest, to whom all heaven lay bare! 
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Till from that tower of ecstasy, that baffled height, 
Stooping, he sank; and slowly on the world’s wide way 
Walked, with great wing on wing, the merciless, proud Might, 
Hunting the huddled and lone reaches for his prey 
Down the dim shore—and faded in the crumbling light. 


Slowly the dusk covered the land. Like a great hymn 
The sound of moving winds and waters was; the sea 

Whispered a benediction, and the west grew dim 
Where evening lifted her clear candles quietly. . . . 

Heaven, crowded with stars, trembled from rim to rim. 


Wheelock’s first book of verse, The Human Fantasy, 
appeared in 1911, only three years after his graduation 
from Harvard. A sequence of poems dealing with New 
York City is strung upon the thread of a rather slight 
love story, interrupted by lyrics of a choral and descrip- 
tive character. At the time of its publication The Human 
Fantasy was one of the first books of verse to celebrate 
the wonder and sublimity of the commonplace, including 
even the sordid. It has a kind of exalted realism which 
one does not find in the succeeding volumes. The influ- 
ence of Whitman and Henley is obvious, but the book is 
distinctly original in mood and substance. It is to be 
hoped that poems like “Midnight Down Town,” “The 
Harbor,” “Old Women,” “Shop-girls,”’ and the “Epi- 
logue” will not long remain inaccessible to students of 
poetry. 

Wheelock’s second volume, The Belovéd Adventure 
(1912) contains a large number of fine sea poems and 
numerous love poems. His third book, Love and Liber- 
ation (1913), is made up principally of love poems. 
Louis Untermeyer and Clement Wood regard The Hu- 
man Fantasy as superior to the two volumes which follow 
it. Perhaps at this time Wheelock’s critical faculty was 
somewhat in abeyance, for some of the poems in The 
Belovéd Adventure and Love and Liberation reveal a 
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lack of restraint, of self-criticism, which is all the more 
striking because in his later volumes Wheelock is the 
most exacting of all his critics. I do not think he is 
usually at his best in these love poems, but the love poems 
of Dust and Light (1919), his fourth volume, are among 
the best written in our time. The finest of all is 
“The Dark Memory,” printed in the Southwest Review 
for October, 1924, and widely reprinted although not yet 
published in book form. From Dust and Light I quote 
“Challenge,” which admirably expresses an idea that I 
do not recall having found elsewhere: 


Never the woman’s heart was all subdued, 
Nor the last secret of it quite possessed ; 
Lovely and tireless, and a challenge still, 
Laughingly, out of the weary arms of love 
Virgin it rearises ever again— 
Wayward, elusive, inviolable, and fleet, 
A tantalus and a fierce loveliness beyond. 


It was in Dust and Light (1919) and in The Black 
Panther (1922) that Wheelock arrived at the maturity of 
his powers—at a time when many of his contemporaries 
had written themselves out. The latter volume is pure 
gold, and Dust and Light contains little that the most 
exacting critic would Umit. In his last volume one notes 
a surer technique and a tendency to pessimism not marked 
before. The doubtful doom of mankind weighs heavily 
upon the poet. Through everything he has written runs 
the dominant feeling that all life is one. ‘““The most essen- 
tial article in the creed of poetry,” says John Bailey in 


his recent study of Whitman, “is faith in the ultimate 
unity of the whole. That faith was the very essence of 
the spirit of Whitman.” It is of the very essence of 
Wheelock too. We find it first expressed in the “Epi- 
logue” of The Human Fantasy beginning: 
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Hail all life everywhere, 

Ocean and earth, stars, clouds, and bounteous air, 

Forever, all living things! 
We find it of course in his well-known “Earth” and in 
what is perhaps his best poem, “The Divine Fantasy,” 
the only long poem in The Black Panther. It appears 
again in one of his finest recent poems, “The Woven 
Doom,” which is printed for the first time in this number 
of the Southwest Review. 

Wheelock’s place is secure. His range is not very 
wide, and what he has to say is not particularly novel, 
but it will ring as true a century hence as it does today. 
There is little in his work which can lose anything from 
the passing of time. What he has done—and he has done 
it better than most of his contemporaries—is to make us 
feel anew the wonder, the mystery, the beauty, the sad- 
ness, and the unity of life. What more do we know of 
life than these things? 

It seems clear that the time has come for Wheelock’s 
publishers to place him before the public in the dignity 
of a collected edition—or at least make the best of his 
earlier poems accessible to those who love poetry. 














THE WOVEN DOOM 


By JoHN HALL WHEELOCK 


WE ARE all woven of the one weaving, 
Flower and bird and beast and tree— 
The gray kingfisher and the trout, 

The toad that spreads a tiny hand 

On the earth’s carpet quietly— 

Heaven, shaken with storm and thunder, 
Clouds and great waters, winds and snows, 
The starry firmament, the grieving 

Heart of man; through earth and sea, 
The moth, the tiger, and the rose, 

Flower and planet, strand on strand 

The wandering threads wind in and out, 
With warp and woof, over and under, 
Weaving the ancient unity. 


We are all woven in one Story, 

One Legend like a sorrow runs 

Through creeds and crowns and buried wars, 
Prophets and saviors crucified, 

Great fortresses, and cities, once 

Crowded, now crumbled and forsaken, 
Captains and kings of old that spread 

Their sails upon the sea; one Glory 

Speaks through them all, through swords and guns, 
Battles and dreams and hearts that bled, 
Lovers, or rulers in their pride— 

Desolate lands, and the lone stars 

That by the wind of Time are shaken, 

And thronging worlds and flaming suns. 


We are all passing on together 

In darkness to the end unknown, 
Through all the ways and days of earth: 
The thief, the ploughman, and the seer, 
The dog, the emperor on his throne, 
The eyes, bowed over eyes unseeing, 
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The dying face, the broken heart, 

To the one end are moving, whether 
Evil or good—but not alone. 

Each in the other has a part. 

Each as he may, in hope or fear, 
Love, lust, or labor, death or birth, 
Works out the will of the One Being— 
For One is all, and all are One. 
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“THE CIVILIZED MINORITY” 


ZIZ THE DAMNED had not been her usual sunny self for some 
weeks, so I drove her down to Ballard of Owego. Mr. Ballard 
expressed some surprise. It seems that several important parts of 

the car had jolted off. With a kindling eye, he set to work; before my 
wondering gaze, with lathe and drill and sorcery he tooled the missing 
parts from solid steel; and I drove back, reflecting on how many men— 
sailors, farmers, railroaders, carpenters, miners, fishermen, lumberjacks 
—have compelled my despairing admiration. 

On this droll and delightful planet, this thing is most surprising: 
that a man who can shoe a horse, shingle a roof, graft a tree, set a tire, 
dress a deer, set up a windmill, “make a boat and sail it, too”—that 
such a man should be classified as “uneducated.” Such labeling, even 
when made by a two-fisted sophisticate, betrays a touching confusion of 
mind; and it becomes fantastic when made, “to the amazed consider- 
ation of men and angels,” by a male soprano who is bewildered, dis- 
mayed, and lost when he ventures beyond the hearing of a policeman’s 
whistle, who is unable to confront the smallest business of life without 
summoning the aid of “the yokelry.” 

Emboldened by these reflections, I tried to read Blooms of Piffledom. 
It had many features of a co-educational Turkish bath; but such minor 
considerations were forgotten in a shrill, sneering outcry of scornful 
voices—“Yokels, louts, hicks, barbarians, peasants, boors, the booboisie, 
morons, the mob, the herd.” . . . Upon examination, it became plain 
that this Hymn of Hate was directed at the “uncultured” Ballards of 
the planet Tellus, who, it appears, were “inartistic.” 

Nor is this the worst. These ignorant working people are so “naive” 
as still to think that there are realities known as good and evil, that it is 
possible for a man to distinguish roughly between the two, by observing 
the consequences of his actions upon himself and others: and that on 
the whole, it is preferable to leave the evil and cleave to the good. 

The net result of arty-istic “culture” is to uphold selfishness in 
seven languages, to be at war without an enemy, reviling humanity and 
upbraiding God. The self-styled “civilized minority” has taken sides 
with the beast, and proclaims itself partisan of doubt, despair and hate. 

We find also that these pages reek with a passionate pacifism, dating 
from 1916. I am a pacifist myself, but my feeling goes deeper. These 
civilized ones grieve because America went into the Great War, but I 
am sorry that Germany went into it. 

Here is a curious and unexpected by-product of our little examina- 
tion: we find that the sophisticated falls behind the simple, even in his 
chosen specialty. The plowman, in moments of emotion, is prone to 
speak forth pure literature, picturesque and pleasant; but the arrogant 
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pages of young intellectuality are stiff with a stilted official jargon, re- 
peated until the words lose meaning to the weary mind: “Inhibitions, 
regimentations, repressions, taboos, disillusioned, naive, banal, nuances, 
moralism, gesture, irony, detached, reactions, intrigue, suppressed, devas- 
tating, complex, morons, cretins, functioned, clichés.” This is not good 
English; this is Baboo talk. . . . “Galileo had never been quite the same 
since he swallowed the pin-cushion.” 

Here is the very reiteration of despair; the feeling that if only the 
case is stated often enough and fast enough, assertion will serve for 
proof—and there is little proof to establish the intellectuals’ loud claim 
to supereminence. They borrow the strategy of that general who marched 
his slender forces around and around the same weary hill to impress the 
enemy with his strength. . . . This may be good strategy, but it makes 
dull reading. They are wearing out good and needed words by misuse, 
by use dissociated from any meaning; they are spending their lives at 
target practice with blank cartridges. 

A quaint and interesting people, this saving remnant, skilful at slur 
and slight and sneer; but when the world has work to do, it turns else- 
where. As between Ballard of Owego and the loudest of these puddle- 
popes, there is small doubt as to which is the wise man and the good 
Tellurian.—lI use the last word advisedly. I am compassionate by nature, 
and I cannot endure the screams of anguish which arise at the slightest 
suggestion that there might be such a thing as a good American. 

EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 


THE MYSTIC MUSTACHE 


THE Toits oF YosHitoMo: A Tragedy of Ancient Japan, by Torahiko 
Kori. Selwyn and Blount, Ltd., London. 


ALLING attention to the skilful English of a Japanese, I had lent 
The Toils of Yoshitomo to Gertrude. Lorenzo, her husband, 
had not yet read it. Like the thin young man who was visiting 
them with me, Lorenzo had “glanced into it.” 

Almost before we were seated, Gertrude was exclaiming, extolling, 
expanding. ‘What a book! What a noble play! Real heroes. Are they 
still like that in Japan? Is it an original play by this Torahiko Kori, or 
the translation of an old one?” Question after question, all blent in a 
delight which needed no answers. 

“Let me see,” said I. ““As I remember, from a reading several months 
ago, it is a variation of the usual Japanese theme of loyalty.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Gertrude. “You did not understand. It’s more 
than that. It’s the tremendous pride of the father! His power over his 
son! 

“Just a moment,” said I. “Isn’t this the story? There was an old 
retired general who had formerly been in command for his good and 
rightful but now deposed emperor. There were the general’s seven sons, 
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the eldest of whom had compromised and become commander of the 
usurper’s forces. A messenger brings the old general a summons from 
his lord to strike for the restoration. He and his six sons give at once 
their devoted adherence. But every one of them knows that, according 
to the code of honor among Japanese gentlemen, the eldest son must now 
become their chief enemy, must now fight against the good emperor, and 
against father and brothers, just because of a conventional pledge to the 
bad emperor. Out of this come the dramatic conflict and the tragic events 
of the play. Am I right?” 

“No, you should read it again!” said Gertrude. 

But I persisted: “The eldest son defeats his beloved brothers, one by 
one. When he is on the verge of capturing his own father, he weakens. 
He would permit the father’s escape. But the father commands him by 
pride of race, caste, clan, and person, to do his Japanese duty. That duty 
consists in the torture and execution of member after member of the 
devoted family. It is the will of the successful usurper to wring a heart 
that has dared to let impulses of natural affection conflict, even for a 
moment, with the code of a gentleman. And so, at the end, we have seen 
a dismal tragedy, but a code triumphant. We hear the eldest son wailing, 
in a final fine mad exaltation, that he has been fundamentally true to his 
father and to his race. . . . The mechanical morals of a Japanese gen- 
tleman!” 

“Not at all. Not at all,” blurted Gertrude. “You have missed the 
entire point of the play. It’s the father complex—”’ 

“Nonsense, Gertrude,” snapped Lorenzo. “You don’t know what 
you're talking about, with your smatter of Freud. You have to drag 
him into whatever you read. You're an idiot.” 

“Who's the idiot?” she retorted. “You haven’t even read the book.” 

“Yes, the first three or four pages. And I know what it’s about.” 

“How can you?” she answered. “It’s the end that explains.” 

“But I’ve read the end.” 

“No,” she evaded. “It’s somewhere in the middle, where the father 
himself prevents the son from weakening, where he exerts his power and 
glories in it, where he would rather die than have that power fail. He 
can make his son do anything. It’s that,” she cried rapturously. “It’s 
the triumph of the father, his power over the son through the son’s love 
for him.” 

“Not at all,” snapped Lorenzo. “You read into it all sorts of things 
that are not there. You’re just like all women. None of you can under- 
stand loyalty as a motive, when it’s really the greatest motive, the only 
motive. You women with your idea that love is everything. Love, if 
the truth be told, is a poor motive, a paltry motive, an appetite, a tem- 
porary appetite. But loyalty—” 

“Is a feudal motive,” I interpolated, remembering the cataclysm of 
feudal motives by which the world had been shaken: the implacable 
loyalties by which the world was still shackled in implacable stupidity. 

“Not at all feudal,” retorted Lorenzo. 
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“How can you talk about the book,” flamed Gertrude, “when you 
haven’t read it? It’s in the middle—” 

“T’ve read the middle!” snarled Lorenzo. 

“You had the book in your hand three minutes—” 

“But I’ve read the middle,” he barked. “And it was the motive of 
the world all through the great periods—for seven thousand years in 
Egypt, before the beginning of our few little Christian centuries, it was 
the great motive!” 

“And recently, again,” I insisted. “The tragedy of America, the 
unswerving loyalty of hundreds of thousands to the intentions and 
powers of one man, the belief that by sheer nobility Mr. Wilson would 
be able to establish peace and virtue on the earth. And when that faith 
broke, his followers, left floundering blind and helpless because they had 
been loyal, instead of thoughtful!” 

“They were fools from the beginning,” declared Lorenzo. “Any one 
could see that.” 

“But loyalty,” I fumed, “precludes seeing. ‘My country, right or 
wrong!’ Unwillingness to consider, to weigh, to investigate. Criminal 
loyalty to a man or to a state, it doesn’t matter which. The real loyalty 
of that eldest son should have been a spiritual loyalty to the best in him- 
self and those about him, and not to a word, not to an oath, not just 
literal loyalty, one hundred per cent. Americanism, meaningless, stupid, 
obedient—” 

“It should be loyalty to power,” domineered Lorenzo. “There has 
to be power in the world, authority, those who command and those who 
follow.” 

“And when the leaders are wrong, they must still be followed? Is 
there any gain in that?” 

“Ah, but in those ancient times, those forgotten times, it was differ- 
ent. The Egyptians had great leaders to follow, before the coming of 
this damnable doctrine of love. It was you women who invented it, 
Gertrude, it was you women.” 

A flushed glare came over Gertrude. 

I quickly maintained, “But I don’t believe it was ever any different. 
The weakness of human leadership and of human obedience; the false 
doctrine of loyalty, always forcing men to do things in the name of this 
or that leader or institution, things alien to their honest natures. Objec- 
tive loyalty,” I went on passionately, though more than half to myself, 
“objective instead of subjective loyalty, devotion to a throne instead of 
to a truth, to a word instead of to an idea, to blindness instead of to 
sight! The tragic sin of obedience to anything else but the inner com- 
mand. Why should this Japanese,” I cried out, “betray the family he 
loved? Why should he be so bound by having subscribed his services to 
a ruler he despised ?” 

“It was honor,” shrilled Lorenzo. “It was the great controlling prin- 
ciple of the Japanese aristocracy. It maintained and welded their su- 
periority. And the world will never be noble again until it restores those 
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great doctrines ef loyalty and honor. The Orientals knew this truth. 
Perhaps they will restore it among themselves and among the rest of us.” 

While I was thinking of imperial photographs I had seen in various 
shops throughout Japan, photographs of the Mikado with a little piece 
of silk hung over his face, lest his subjects look upon a visage too august; 
while I was thinking of Japanese citizens, willing to despoil, to rob, to 
betray, to torture, and to kill, in Formosa, in Manchuria, in Shantung, 
in the Far Eastern Republic, in any part of the world at all except their 
own islands, and all for the sake of the mystic mustache behind that bit 
of silk; while I was thinking that, among themselves, these same Japa- 
nes* could practice an instinctive, constant loving-kindness to a degree 
aliaost unknown in Christendom; while I was thinking how little dif- 
ference there may be between an empire and a republic, while I was 
wondering at a feudal Japanese general so cruelly devoted to a false ideal 
that he betrayed his father to the scaffold, and at a modern American 
people so cruelly devoted to a false ideal that they betray their Haitian 
brothers to the marines; while I was thinking these things, there came 
from Gertrude the positive conclusion: 

“No, it was not we women who invented love; it was you men.” 

“Of course,” said Lorenzo, not heeding her at all, and bringing his 
argument to a muted climax, “it must be, at the same time, loyalty to 
oneself. It must be unity of belief with the leader.” 

“Oh, well . . . ” said I. 

And the thin young man, who had said nothing, picked up the book 
and, with no expression, read aloud from a final passage, the son’s elo- 
quent apostrophe after the execution of his father: 

** * * “Tis a mad, mad world, a merry world— 

Too many stars in your sky: too many men in our earth, although we 

dig to bury them. 

Aye, ’tis an ape’s dream upside down— 

Screaming, tumbling, heads and heels jamming, 

Ah, and I know the reason why! 

Men’s heads are too heavy on their shoulders, heads that are but casks 

of this world’s nonsense, after all— 

Best carried under arm—eh?.. . 

No, no, you may rest there in peace, my Father; no frenzy shall ever 

steal me from you; 

Nor from the lonely peaks where we have climbed to build our fame 

in undiscovered rock, 

And where the torches of our names shall be forever 

Torches for the faith of men, 

Though worlds should crack and crumble and be lost 

In the dust of nothingness.” 

And when the thin young man had finished the passage, he made his 
first remark. 

“It’s romantic,” he said. Witter BYNNER. 
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Tus ENGLisH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA, by George Philip Krapp. The 
Century Company, New York. 


The success of Miss Louise Pound’s new journal, American Speech, 
which was launched last year, has revealed an unexpected interest on the 
part of the reading public in “the American language.” Professor Krapp’s 
admirable study—though we owe its publication to the Modern Lan- 
guage Association—should greatly stimulate this interest. His book will 
probably long remain the standard work on the subject. The surprising 
thing about a book of this kind is that it throws most unexpected light 
upon American literature. Not content with a study of sounds, syntax, 
and words, Professor Krapp has carefully examined the relation of lan- 
guage to literature, especially in the matter of dialect. Readers of The 
American Language may be interested to note that Mencken has highly 
praised Professor Krapp’s book in spite of the fact that the latter does 
not believe that there is an “American language” in any proper sense of 
the word. Perhaps New Englanders may be disturbed by Krapp’s con- 


— that if America has any standard speech, it is that of the Middle 
est. 


PROTEST AND COMMENT 
ERRORS IN “ART IN THE SOUTHWEST” 


To THE EpirTor: 


N a spirit of anxiety for art knowledge in the Southwest I want to 
correct several mistakes in the article appearing in your July issue 
under the caption, “Art in the Southwest.” 

Miss Marion Murray did a commendable piece of work until she 
came to discuss personalities in Taos on page 287 where she mentioned 
Bert Phillips as living in Santa Fe. A man couldn’t be more surely 
rooted in a place than Phillips is in Taos. His is one of the most am- 
bitious studios here and he stays the year ‘round. 

Of the five outstanding men in Taos she mentioned only four, leav- 
ing out Herbert Dunton, who, with Ernest L. Blumenschein, has with- 
drawn from the Taos Society of Artists. —Then there is Kenneth Adams, 
a new member recently elected to the Taos society. And in speaking of 
the conservatives of Santa Fe, why leave out E. G. Eisenlohr? For sev- 
eral years he has been one of the most respected and looked-up-to artists 
there and can paint circles around several of the men praised in the 
article. Of course, we all know that the prophet in his “home town” 
hasn’t a chance with the chap from a distant province. At least, that is 
the attitude assumed by too many laymen as well as by the art powers of 
many communities. If he is a home-grown product interested in home 
subjects he simply can’t be very good. I have been delighted to find that 
attitude completely lacking in Taos and Santa Fe. I have seen it operate 
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so long in Dallas (except in the newspapers) I was beginning to be 
cynical about it. 

Had it not been for one unpardonable error these small mistakes 
could have been overlooked. On page 289—last paragraph—the author 
names Onderdonk, Reaugh, and Eisenlohr as members of the National 
Academy of Design, and goes on to say that after Onderdonk’s death 
Bassett was elected to membership in that august body. Not one of these 
men is an Academician—anot one. It is true that they have all exhibited 
in the Academy at least once, and that is a great honor; but it is also true 
that an artist can exhibit there twice a year for all his life and never be 
elected to membership, especially if he is too proud to have friends on the 
inside pull for him. 

One must first be elected an Associate National Academician (A. N. 
A.) and then wait until the gates of artistic heaven open as a result of 
the death of some full-fledged member (N. A.). Even then, unless he 
pushes himself, he has only one chance in many to be elected and may 
remain A. N. A. until he is dead and forgotten. 


Of all the noted artists in Taos at present, only one is an N. A., and 
furthermore, the best of the others don’t care if they never “become.” 
The Easterners don’t like to see artists flourish in the West—they want 
appreciation in the West but appreciation of Eastern artists. If it were 
not for this attitude, some half dozen of the men in Taos would be in 
the Academy. 

There has been only one Texas artist elected to the Academy and 
he has been away from the state so long he has been forgotten as a 
Texan. Seymour Thomas of San Antonio left Texas in disgust because 
he wasn’t being encouraged by his own people. His success was imme- 
diate in New York and Paris. That was years ago, but even today there 
are many young artists who, lacking patience to stick it out at home, must 
go elsewhere for recognition. This was the case with Murray P. Bewley 
of Fort Worth, who has exhibited for years in the Academy; and Joseph 
Lore Boulton of Fort Worth, young sculptor of animals and Western 
life, who has been in every Academy show for about eight years—sixteen 
shows—and is also a medal winner there, but not a member. 


Times have been worse, but even today the intolerance of some of 
the art leaders in Texas toward home talent is appalling. And until 
this attitude changes many young Texas artists will continue to adopt 
the East as home. 

A great deal of harm to an artist can result from his being called an 
Academician when he isn’t and our art public can become a laughing- 
stock to outside art lovers—as surely as Tennessee became a joke be- 
cause of Dayton—unless this bit of misinformation is corrected. 


Taos, New Mexico. ALEXANDRE HocueE. 








THE REASONS FOR THE DALLAS LITTLE 
THEATRE’S SUCCESS 


To THE Epiror: 


OMMENT in the Dallas News recently concerning an article in 

the September Theatre Arts Monthly by John William Rogers, 

Jr., indicates that the gentleman believes that the chief reason 
for the triple-time success of the Dallas Little Theatre in winning the 
Belasco Cup lies in the selection of plays that deal with life with which 
the Dallas actors are familiar. 

Mr. Rogers appears to support the view that the play is the thing 
and the actors merely the thing’s scenery. Based on this pronuncia- 
mento a policeman is fitted to give a star portrayal of an underworld 
character because he is familiar with the life of crooks. The theory 
suggests that none but an actual lion of finance can successfully put over 
a stage delineation of a rich papa. There are a dozen equally untenable 
conclusions. 

The plays selected by the Dallas Little Theatre were not the largest 
ingredient in the success it achieved. No play wins by itself. Shake- 
speare falls flat unless presented by competent players. The manner in 
which the play is acted determines its appeal, and this depends upon 
two things only. These are the ability of the performers and the quality 
of the directing. 

The Dallas Little Theatre had these two things in a marked degree. 
It won with them. Its presentations were technically finished, dramat- 
ically smooth, and perfectly directed; and that would have been true no 
matter what vehicle had been used. 

Analyzing a little more closely, any one with a knowledge of stage 
values must agree that the Dallas Little Theatre won its first cup with 
Judge Lynch primarily because of the superb and sustained histrionic 
ability of the players—an ability trained to winning class by the skill 
of an understanding stage-technician. The life depicted in the play was 
no more familiar to the players than to the great masses of the American 
public. None had ever attended a lynching. And the play itself, cast 
largely in the form of a monologue and made difficult by the device of 
leaving the action of the plot chiefly to the imagination of the audience, 
was such as to require exceptional acting ability and quality of sustained 
suspense by personal acting to prevent its relapsing into common dia- 
logue. That the actors had this ability is to their credit and not to 
that of the play employed. 

No one can say that the players who presented The No ’Count Boy 
and won the second cup were any more familiar with the life of the 
types depicted than the general public. And none were used to the 
delineation of negro characters on the stage. 

Mr. Rogers’ unique suggestion falls finally when we consider E/ 
Cristo, the vehicle that won the Belasco cup the third time. This play 
was chosen, I understand, chiefly because of its unusual theme and 
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unfamiliar types and great effort of study and research was necessary 
before a clear idea of its presentation was conceived. Only a most 
credulous imagination would give E/ Cristo chief credit for winning the 
cup. One false note, one slight error, one bit of awkward acting would 
have lost the cup. But these were absent because the players were 
skilled and they were so because to their natural ability was added able 
directing. 

Some plays may win even in face of mediocre acting—but the ve- 
hicles used by the Dallas Little Theatre in their successes were far from 
that class. It was presentation—and that only—that won the awards. 

NorMAN H. CrowE i. 


Epitor’s NOTE: The point to which Mr. Crowell takes exception 
has been made more than once. John H. McGinnis, in an editorial pub- 
lished in the Dallas News more than a year ago and subsequently re- 
printed in Theatre Arts, said virtually the same thing as Mr. Rogers. 
“Tt is no mere coincidence that both of the plays with which the Little 
Theatre won its New York successes were about Southern life. The 
writer of this comment carried away from the Dallas performance of 
The No ’Count Boy three deep and lasting impressions. The first was 
that Paul Green rejects both the traditional and grotesque in his inter- 
pretation of negro life, and in so doing has produced a play of simple 
tragic beauty. The second was that Mrs. Knight’s masterly character- 
ization could have resulted only from her shrewd and sympathetic ob- 
servation of the wash-women and servant girls she has seen from child- 
hood in Dallas back yards and kitchens.”’ 

The last sentence, I think, contains the reason back of the contention 
that the choice of local plays has been of supreme importance to the 
Dallas Little Theatre. It is not at all that any one believes histrionic 
skill in producing the play is less important than the play itself. The 
point is that the actors, as well as the playwright, have their best chance 
to move an audience when they are representing a life they know. As 
Mr. Rogers phrases it, the Dallas group’s “one chance of winning seemed 
to lie in presenting a drama which dealt with life that their actors knew 
first hand and could interpret more richly than the average professional.” 

Mr. Rogers, however, would probably hesitate to say that the life 
presented in E/ Cristo had been studied first hand by the Dallas actors— 
although Alexandre Hogue, who designed a set that was one of the 


largest single factors in the success of the production, certainly knows 
New Mexico. 





